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MARY, THE IMPROVISATRICE. 


BY PROF, W. J. WALTER, 


Tr was not song that taught me love, 
But it was love that taught me song-—Miss Landon. 


Tue deep-voiced woods have melodies that flow 
In fitful cadence when the wild winds blow, 
And from the Harp Zolian comes a tone, 

A gush of song, a witchery all its own; 

Minds too there are, so exquisitely wrought, 

So throhbing with the pulse of active thought, 
They need no aid from cool reflection’s sway ; 
But as the fancy dictates, they obey 

Her living mandate, and for thapght can frame 
An instant “ habitation and a name.” 

Sach gift has Mary:—gift but rarely known 
To bleaker climes, but in the sunny zone 
Bursts into life, and from the genial ray 
Of nearer suns that pour a fiercer day, 

Drinks deep an ardour, that scarce finds a birth 
In the cold pulses of the frozen North. 

See, where se sits in musing mood entranced, 
Her hand upon her favourite lute advanced ; 
While she preludes fit measure on the strings, 
Say, what her bosom’s fond imaginings ? 

Broods her keen spirit o’er some tragic lay, 
Where the fierce passions in their stormy sway, 
Shake the whole heart, and bid us sympathize 
With suffering worth 'mid deepest miseries ? 

Or does she meditate some graphic rhyme, 
That wakes the memories of the olden time, 
Some tale of chivalry, some deed of might 
Achieved by knights in radiant armour dight? 
No, ‘tis not this that fills the minstrel’s thought, 
With other feelings is her bosom fraught— 
Feelings that, ’midst of mirth, will draw the sigh, 
Uncalled, and will suffuse the brimming eye 
With those unbidden, melancholy tears, 


Which will have way when all most bright appears. 


Few are that maiden’s years, yet even now 
The hue of coming cares is on her brow; 

It seems to speak of absence and regret, 

Of fears that fond ones may, perchance, forget. 
When in the prophet-heart the secret lies, 
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How well the ready tongue will improvise! 
The heart too has its second sight, and will 
*Mid present joy behold the future ill ; 

Thus her too faithful lute no theme will waken 
Save of hopes blighted, and of hearts forsaken. 
See, how her gaze is fixed on vacancy, 

While o’er her brow the fitful feelings fly, 

Like clouds o’erwaving prairies, or the glow 
Of northern streamers, that still come and go. 
Now ’mid the chords her graceful fingers play, 
And thus, methinks, she pours th’ unmeditated lay: 


“ Long months have rolled on since fate doomed us to part, 
And the last vow he breathed is deep shrined in my heart; 
When [ think of the absent, warm gushes the tear, 

And the thought of him comes, mixed with many a fear; 
For the vows of the lip may be fervid, and yet 

In absence the truest may learn to forget. 


“ Vet, alas, can it be! that he ever should spurn 

The vow that so warmly I pledged in return? 

To the winds can such truth and such fondness be thrown; 
Can he breathe to another the love all my own? 

No, it never can be; away, perish the thought, 

Tis with grief and despair, nay, with madness ‘tis fraught. 


«Can he think, though his falsehood should doom me to mourn, 
That this heart could prove truant to him in return? 

Oh no! when morn blushes, my first waking sigh 

Shall to him upon wings of fresh tenderness fly, 

And when day's latest glimpses have died in the West, 

The fond prayer breathed for him smooth my pillow of rest. 


“Should my ear learn the worst, should his falsehood be known 
And this heart in the world be left desert and lone ; 

Then, farewell to my lute, all its chords should be broken ; 
For what could their music hereafter betoken, 

Bat a tale of the dead, dreary echoes that part 

From the tomb of a sad and a desolate heart ?” 
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THE MILLINER’S APPRENTICE; 


” 
OR, THE FALSE TEETH. 


4 STORY THAT HATH MORE TRUTH THAN FICTION IN IT. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. 


Carotine Arcuer was the most beautiful milliner’s 
apprentice that tripped along the streets of Philadel- 
phia. She was just seventeen; with the softest 
brown hair, that would burst into a thousand ring- 
lets over her neck and shoulders, all she could do 
to teach it to lay demurely on her cheek, as a milli- 
ner’s apprentice should do. Her eyes were of the 
deepest blue of the June sky after a shower, not that 
showers often visited her brilliant orbs, for she was as 
happy hearted as a child, and to sing all day long was 
as natural to her as to the robin red-breast—at least 
it was until she became a milliner’s apprentice, when 
she was forbid to sing by her austere mistress, as if a 
maiden’s fingers would not move as nimbly with a 
cheerful carol on her tongue. Her smile was like 
light, it was so beaming; and then it was so full of 
sweetness, and gentle-heartedness ! It was delightful to 
watch her fine face, with a smile mantling its classi- 
cal features, and her coral lips just parted showing the 
most beautiful teeth in the world. One could not but 
fall in love with her outright at sight—yet there was 
a certain elevated purity and dignity about her that 
checked lightness or thuught of evil in relation to 
her. 

Caroline Archer was the daughter of the widow of 
a highly respectable merchant, who died during the 
cholera season. After his death he was found to be in- 
solvent, and from affluence and comfort, Mrs. Archer 
became poor and dependent upon her own exertions. 
Possessing native energy of character and inspired to 
exertion by the necessity of providing for four chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom, our heroine Caroline, was 
but nine years of age, she collected a remnant of fur- 
niture, and tenanted a small but neat house in an ob- 
scure street in the rear of Arch street. Here she eked 
out a little pittance which she had saved from the sale of 
her jewelry, by taking in sewing from mantua-makers 
and milliners, and by needle and worsted-work, which 
she disposed of when completed at the usual deposito- 
ries for such articles. Thus by great care, prudence 
and industry, she was enabled to clothe and educate 
Caroline and the three boys, and even to save up four 
hundred dollars, which she placed at interest in the 
Savings’ Bank. Caroline at length reached her fifteenth 
year, and at that age gave promise of the loveliness 
that we have described her as possessing. Her mother 
now looked forward to the time when she should be- 
come a governess, for for that station had she been 
educating her, and between hope and fear was now 
about to draw upon the little means she had hus- 
banded for this very purpose, and place her under a 
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music and French master. It was at this period that 
the pecuniary tornado burst upon the land; and the 
very morning she would have gone to the bank in 
which she had deposited her little earnings, she learn- 
ed that the institution had become bankrupt and 
worthless. She had lost her all! Without a murmur, 
for she was a Christian, and Christianity had taught 
her to school her heart to the teachings of adversity, 
she banished her ambitious hopes for her child for ever 
from her breast, and placed her, the very day on which 
she had learned her adversity, as an apprentice to a 
milliner and mantua-maker in Walnut street. 

At the period of our story Caroline had been nearly 
two years an apprentice, during which time sorrow 
and maternal anxiety had undermined her mother’s 
health so far that she was unable to contribute longer 
to the support of her family, the care of which now 
devolved on this noble girl. All day she laboured at 
her needle in the little back parlour of the shop. Her 
task done, she hastened home through the twilight to 
attend to the domestic duties of her little family. Af. 
ter her brothers were a-bed, she would sit by the 
wasting invalid and toil till midnight over her sew- 
ing to earn an additional sum to purchase for her 
those little comforts so grateful to the sick. Her bro- 
thers, thanks to the munificent school system of the city, 
were taught daily at the public school without expense, 
and, save the homely provision for their table, they 
were happy and well enough off. Caroline alone bore 
all the burden of toil and anxiety. Yet she shrunk 
not from it, but, unweariedly, with a cheerful temper 
and a light heart, gave herself a willing sacrifice to her 
filial affection. Woman in adversity rises into the 
angel. 


Mrs. Emtty Wuarrton was the most charming bride 
that had been led to the altar, in Philadelphia, during 
the winter of 1838. Her husband, Percy Wharton, 
was a young gentleman of fortune, just from his tra- 
vels in Europe, where he had first seen his future 
bride. They were a noble pair, and nature as well as 
fortune had made them worthy of each other. Percy 
was generous, high-spirited, and the soul of honoura- 
ble feeling. Travel had not spoiled, but improved 
him, It had elevated his character, and given him a 
healthy knowledge not only of mankind but of himself, 
He was amiable to a fault, and not less distinguished 
for the quiet, gentlemanly tone of his manners, than 
for his learning and good sense. Emily—how shall 
I describe her? Let the reader imagine the loveliest 
young bride he or she has ever beheld, and they will 
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form some notion of the exquisite grace and beauty 
of Mrs. Emily Wharton. But, then, this lovely young 
bride must have hair, black as the raven’s wing, and 
eyes, dark as midnight, with long shadowy lashes, just 
subduing, not veiling, their brilliancy. She should 
have a complexion something between a Spanish girl’s 
and a blonde, but more favouring the Spanish, with 
dark, arched brows, contrasting, but harmonizing, with 
a pleasing forehead not so white as Parian marble, 
but sofier and far more beautiful. She should have 
an exquisite profile—not Grecian—not Iltalian—but 
American—that lovely, delicate outline of the face so 
peculiar to beautiful American females, which pos- 
sesses all the regular chisseling of the Grecian beau 
ideal without its hardness. Her nose, too, should be 
the least bit in the world retroussé, and with the most 
charming mouth she should have a sweet, sparkling 
smile, which should display a set of the most brilliant 
teeth that ever gave richness to the smile of beauty. 
Such was the face of Emily Wharton. Her figure 
was moulded like that of a youthful goddess, superb 
and Juno-like. She dressed with perfect taste, which, 
altogether, united with her beautiful face, won for her 
the praise of being the finest and most lovely-shaped 
woman in Philadelphia. She was clever (in the Eng- 
lish sense) without being a blue, and her conversation 
was full of wit and vivacity. She had a good share 
of plain common sense, and but very little -vanity. If 
she was vain of any thing it was of her handsome 
husband, to whom she had been now four months 
married, and—of her beautiful teeth. 


Il. 


Ir was a bright and cheerful May morning, after a re- 
freshing night shower. Caroline Archer, with two or 
three other apprentices and their mistress, were seated 
at work upon a superb green riding dress, which, ap- 
parently, was nearly finished. ‘The morning seemed 
too lovely to remain within. Caroline glanced out of 
the back window into the little parterre, adorned with 
a few flower pots of geraniums and monthly roses, and 
sighed. The little canary bird in the cage hung up by 
the outside of the door, sung with most noisy hilarity 
as the slanting sun-beams, that poured into the little 
yard between the tall, surrounding roofs, shone warm 
upon his perch, while a mocking-bird, in the neigh- 
bouring yard of a French peruquier, poured forth a 
flood of ravishing song, as if trying to rival the yel- 
low minstrel by the richness and wonderful variety of 
his strains. Glimpses from the open door were 
caught of passengers in the streets—gliding past, all 
gay, cheerful, and seemingly happy. Caroline sighed 
again, and, bending her face over her work, pursued 
her toil. She sighed not to mingle in the gay throng 
—nor for liberty—though confinement to one so 
young and naturally light hearted, and with a soul to 
enjoy the happiness of life was irksome and trying. 
She sighed to think of her mother’s lonely and deso- 
late condition, at such a joyous hour. “ How she would 
enjoy this bright sunshine! If I could only be at home 
for half an hour to lead her forth ona short walk!” 
were her thoughts. She had also recently had a new 
cause for anxiety. Her mother’s illness had not only 
exhausted all her own little wages, but had left her 
with no means to meet their quarterly rent of twenty 
dollars, which was due that evening at nine o'clock. 
She knew not how to obtain it—knew not what to 
do. She was, therefore, sad and thoughtful, and full 


of anticipation of evil to those she loved. Unless 
the rent was promptly met, she knew that their cruel 
landlady, (for a coarse, vulgar woman, who kept an 
inn at the corner of their street, was the owner of 
their tenement,) would, as she had threatened, seize 
upon their little furniture, and turn them into the 
street. 

While she was indulging these heavy thoughts, a 
young gentleman entered the shop in front; for Mrs. 
Carvil, the milliner, like many others in her line, kept 
a dry goods store, in addition to her millinery depart- 
ment. 

«“ There’s a customer. I cannot go into the shop, 
for this braid must be set on, and if Mrs. Wharton 
don’t get her dress by eleven o’clock I shall lose one 
of my best customers,” said Mrs, Carvil, a little lady, 
with a very little foot, a very little waist, a very little 
beauty, a very little sense, a very little pug nose, and 
a very great deal of temper. “Caroline he is a young 
fellow—you go and wait on him!—And mind you 
dare go behind the counter with that serious, sickly 
look!—I can see you through the glass door, and if 
you don’t wear your finest shop-smile for him, look 
out—that’s all—Jook out! 1 am not agoing to have 
my customers driven away by cross looks in my girls 
—when a smile, that costs nothing, will make many 
a young fellow leave twenty dollars behind him. I 
have a certain smile, girls,” she continued, as Caro- 
line rose to obey her, “that has brought me in more 
than one fifty dollar bill in my time ;” and Mrs. Carvil 
screwed her withered visage into an extraordinary 
muscular contortion that many a man would willingly 
give fifty dollars to escape a second infliction of. 

Caroline was despatched by Mrs. Carvil to wait on 
the young gentleman, because she was the loveliest of 
her flock, and experience had shown the milliner the 
wisdom of this species of policy. It was only when 
“fine gentlemen” were the customers, Caroline was 
sent into the shop; on all other occasions Mrs, Car- 
vil herself, or one of the other girls officiated. 

Caroline entered the shop with a heavy heart, and 
as she was passing round the counter, seeing that the 
customer was a fashionable and remarkably hand- 
some young man, she approached the place where he 
stood with a rising colour and a step of timidity, 

«“ Have you gloves?” he asked, lifting his fine eyes 
to her face. 

There was a sudden glow of surprise and an in- 
voluntary change to the deepest respect in the con- 
cluding tones of his voice, as his glance rested on her 
face, that bore testimony to her charms. She could 
not but be sensible of the cause of his emotion, and the 
mantling blush of maidenly embarrassment heightened 
her loveliness, 

With an agitated hand she took down the packages 
of gloves, and without lifting her eyes to the admiring 
gaze which she knew was ardently, yet respectfully, 
stealing glances of her beauty, laid them before him, 
He at length selected several pairs of gloves, and, 
taking out an elegant green wallet with a miniature 
on the inside, paid for them in silence, and she delivered 
them to him in the same eloquent silence. Caroline 
was all the while strangely embarrassed, and so evi- 
dently was the young gentleman ; and a timid glance 
she had ventured to steal of his face as he was measur- 
ing a pair of gloves upon his white and symmetrical 
hand, awakened in her bosom an interest in him such 
as she had never before experienced towards any of the 
numerous young gentlemen she had seen, She could 
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not define it, but it will be plain to the female reader 
that it was the first tender germ of love. When he 
departed from the shop, which he did with a bow of 
the most respectful admiration, it was with a height- 
ened cheek, a throbbing heart, and emotions of min- 
gled pain and pleasure that Caroline returned to the 
little sewing room, 

“ How much did he buy?” asked Mrs. Carvil, as 
Caroline resumed her needle, and bent her head low 
over her work to conceal, beneath a cloud of curls, 
the confusion that she felt was telling tales upon her. 

The maiden’s reply was low and inaudible, as her 
face was still concealed, while her needle seemed to 
have forgot its wonted skill, and made awkward work 
upon the edges of the elegant riding habit. 

“ Miss Archer—if you please !” said Mrs. Carvil, 
in the emphatic tone and accent of offended dignity, 
bridling up her little person, and looking angrily at 
her apprentice. 

“ Six pairs, ma’am,” said Caroline more distinctly, 
without raising her head. 

“TI am glad you have found your tongue, Miss. 
What are you doing, trollop? Look at them stitches. 
As I'm a living woman, if the girl is not working a 
button-hole stitch on the hem. If you don’t know 
what you're about, Caroline Archer, you had best put 
on your bonnet and shawl. A hint’s enough to some 
folks.” 

Caroline’s cheek now became as pale as it was 
hitherto roseate; and really alarmed at the angry 
language of her mistress, she instantly picked out the 
unfortunate button-hole stitch, and nimbly plying her 
needle for the next half hour, when the riding-dress 
was completed, amply atoned for her fault. 


Iv. 


A little before one o’clock, on the same day in which 
the scenes at the milliner’s took place, a gallant cav- 
alcade, consisting of half a dozen ladies and gentle- 
men, started from the door of one of the princely man- 
sions in Girard Place, and, full of gaiety and spirits, 
turned towards Broad atreet. Here they gave rein to 
their spirited horses, and at a rapid pace rode along this 
magnificent avenue, which, but for the rail-road that 
disfigures it, would be without a parallel in the cities 
of the Union. A few minutes swift riding brought 
them into the suburbs, and after winding through 
many shady lanes, and traversing pleasant roads, adorn- 
ed with citizens’ villas, they issued upon a spacious 
thoroughfare, crowded with carriages, pedestrians, 
and horsemen, and, soon after, descending a hill, from 
which was a most delightful rural prospect of wood- 
land, lawn, and river, they drew rein at the gate of 
the Laurel Hill Cemetery. By the courtesy of the 
very gentlemanly originator and director of this lovely 
spot, Mr. Smith, the ladies were permitted, without 
the trouble of dismounting, to ride through the gra- 
velled avenues of this exquisite place. 

“Pray, Mr. Smith,” asked one of the ladies, dis- 
tinguished less by a superb green riding-habit that 
swept the ground with its flowing folds than by the 
elegance of her figure, the dazzling beauty of her face, 
the perfection of her seat in the saddle, and the ad- 
mirable manége of her steed, “pray, Mr. Smith, do 
tell me if that is one of Thom’s statues of Souter 
Jonny you have in that niche?” 

“ Ride nearer, Mrs. Wharton, where you can look 
over the iron fence, and you will recognise in it a 


graver friend of yours than Souter Jonny,” said the 
director, smiling. 

_ It is Old Mortality in very truth, Perey—Frank, 
did you ever see any thing so perfect. I wish Wal- 
ter Scott were of our party and could see it. How it 
would delight the good old gentleman.” 

Which of them, Scott or Mortality, sis?” asked the 
young man whom she had called Frank, the very 
same young gentleman that had made Caroline Archer 
work a button-hole stitch on “a hem.” A pair of 
the fawn-coloured gloves he had purchased were upon 
his hands. 

« Are you not ashamed, Frank, to destroy Emmy’s 
sentiment ?” asked Percy Wharton, 

« Frank has no more sentiment than Sultan here!” 
she said, patting her horse upon the arched mane.— 
“ See how intelligently he looks, as if he was alive to 
the beauties of the sculpture and had read Waverly. 
Out upon yon, brother Frank.” 

« Believe me, sis, he is trying to spell out that tin 
sign hung on the statue, like a porter’s label.” 

«Silence, brother! this is mo place for light con- 
versation. Indeed, I think it will be wrong to ride 
through the cemetery.” 

« Trains of funeral carriages traverse it daily, Mrs. 
Wharton,” said the proprietor, “ and I always drive 
in in my own barouche,” 

« You had best ride in, Emily,” said Percy, “ as we 
have planned a long ride before we return to the city, 
and there will be detention in re-mounting.” 

Slowly moving along the ascending and winding 
avenues, the whole party, accompanied by the attentive 
director, went through the whole cemetery, lingering 
here and there before a monument, and selecting love- 
ly spots where they thought they would love to lie 
when life’s cares were over. 

« Exizasetra!” repeated Mrs. Wharton, pausing 
before a simple block of white marble erected above a 
green grave. “How touching! Not another word 
on the tomb! How affectingly touching! Here is 
another—‘ My DavucnTer, aGED SEVENTEEN YEARS!’ 
What a tale these few eloquent words tell !” 

Thus they wandered through the rural grounds of 
the cemetery, yet pausing a moment vn the highest 
part, where all the ways met, to contemplate a pros- 
Pect that has no equal. The Schuylkill, stretched 
away to the right and left, presenting on either hand 
the most perfect scenery, so that it was difficult to de- 
cide which were the lovelier, the northern or southern 
view. Its banks were adorned by groves of oak 
and elm, that from sloping green hills, descended 
till they hung over the water, which was black with 
their shadows. Numerous villas, with lawns of bright 
green spread before them, studded here and there 
with a copse or a group of venerable trees, were half 
hid, half seen through the forests on either shore; 
while the quiet and repose of the whole was relieved 
and enlivened by gaily painted canal barges, gliding 
beneath the banks and filling the air with the wild 
melody of their bugles. 

« How lovely !” was the exclamation of all, after 
they had surveyed the beauty of the prospect. 

“ Do you remember Mount Auburn ?” asked Percy 
of Emily. 

« Yes, but it is less lovely than this. Here, me- 
thinks, I would willingly repose after death. I never 
thought so of Mount Auburn. There is a gloom and 
awful solemnity about its deep glens and dark dells, 
fringed with pine and cypress, that made me shudder 
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as I entered them. What lovelier place of repose 
could one desire, dear Percy, than beneath yonder 
graceful willow—where the sun-beam is broken into 
diamonds ere it falls on the sward, and where the 
singing birds light and pour forth their happy song.” 

“ A literary friend of mine who was here yester- 
day,” said Mr. Smith, “ spoke of the same spot, and 
was so struck with its retired beauty, that he was 
half inclined to remove two lovely children buried 
at the South and place them here.” 

“ It is, indeed, a lovely spot. If it were mine, I 
would have a monument erected there with simply 
‘Percy’ and ‘ Emily’ upon it,” said Mrs. Wharton, 
with tenderness. 

“ Nay, dear Emma—this is idle!” said Percy, with 
a look of distress. “ We will return to the gate, 
Frank, and mount our horses. Good morning, Mr. 
Smith, and receive our thanks for your kindness and 
courtesy. Laurel Hill is a lovely place—but all its 
loveliness will not disguise the fearful use to which it 
is devoted. Allons, Emma !” 

As he spoke, he unintentionally waved his riding 
whip with a quick movement near the head of her 
fiery horse, which started back and reared with her 
so high, that, fearing she would lose her seat and 
fall backward, she struck him a smart blow with 
her whip. The animal, enraged at this, bounded for- 
ward along the avenue on a run, and with the bit in 
his teeth, rapidly followed the windings of the walk, 
perilling her life at every turn in the path, and swiftly 
descended the excavated road leading to the gate. 
Mrs. Wharton did not lose her presence of mind, and 
maintained her seat like a good horsewoman; but all 
her strength and management were not sufficient to 
give her command of the curb. The gentlemen had 
followed, like the wind; to intercept the horse ere he 
reached the gate, and were turning the angle on the 
mound that brought them in sight of it, when they 
saw the horse, who found the gate closed against him, 
turn short round to retrace his steps, and throw her 
with the saddle, the girth of which broke, with violence 
against a column of the arch. In a moment Percy 
and her brother were at her side, and supporting her 
in their arms. She was bleeding profusely from the 
mouth, but to the earnest inquiries of both she replied 
she was not hurt, as the saddle had broken the force 
of her fall. 

“I have only cut my lip, I believe,” she said with 
a smile, trying to re-assure her alarmed husband. 

She put her hand to her mouth as she spoke, and 
with a shriek, such as only a beautiful woman with a 
fine set of teeth could give at such a moment, almost 
fainted in Percy’s arms, 

«“ My dear Emma—you are dying!” he exclaimed 
in alarm. “ Alas, my beautiful wife!” 

« Alas, my beautiful teeth !” 

* Teeth !” 

« I have lost my teeth,” she said with despair. 

“ Nothing more. Thank heaven! I thought you 
were seriously hurt.” 

«“ My teeth, Percy! my beautiful teeth !”’ 

“Here is one—here is another—By the rood! 
here are four of them, sister Emma!” cried Frank, 
gathering up from the gravel, as he spoke, four of 
those brilliant teeth which had made Mrs. Wharton’s 
smile so fascinating, and of which, next to Percy, she 
was so, innocently, vain. “Have you lost any 
more ?”” 

« Any more!” repeated Mrs. Wharton, in despair, 

17* 





« Indeed, Emily dearest, have you suffered no other 
injury than the loss of your teeth ?” 

«“ No other, Percy.” 

“ T am thankful for the preservation of your life.” 

*“ You will love me no longer, Perey. I shall be 
a fright! I would rather have been”. 

« Killed outright, you were going to add, I dare 
say, sis,” said Frank, kissing her tenderly; “ for a 
pretty woman to lose her life is, I believe, a less sa- 
crifice than to lose her beauty. But never despair. 
You have got beauty enough left to make a hundred 
foolish fellows, like Percy here, fall in love with you.” 

“ What shall I do? Mercy! my voice sounds like 
grandma’s !” 

“ You have the advantage, then,” said Frank, “ of 
knowing how you will speak when you get to be a 
grandma!” 

“ Frank, you have no pity! What shall I do, 
Percy ?” 

“Go to Dr, ——’s, the dentist.” 





Vv. 


Tne same afternoon, Dr. was in his hand- 
somely furnished reception room, leaning back in 
his arm chair, with a Regalia cigar in his lips, 
which he was idly indulging, for he had just dined. 
With the last Lady’s Book in his fingers, he was, at 
the same time, listlessly looking at the print of fashions, 
and wondering (for he was a bachelor) how many 
enamelled teeth he must set in a year to keep a wife 
in fashionable dresses, if he should run the risk of 
taking one, when a carriage suddenly drew up at his 
door, steps were let down, and the next instant his 
bell was rung with an emphasis that made him start. 
He looked through his blinds. 

« Ladies! and at this hour! The room is filled with 
tobacco smoke. °’Tis Percy Wharton and his beau- 
tiful wife, (I would give an eagle a piece for her teeth) 
and her brother, Mr. Francis Astley, who I know 
makes a practice of smoking in her drawing-room. 
She is therefore used to it. I will make no apolo- 
gies.” 

The party entered the dentist’s room, and were re- 
ceived by him with professional courtesy. Mrs. 
Wharton was pale, and a cambric kerchief cov. 
ered her beautiful—alas ! no longer beautiful—mouth ! 

* You smoke good cigars, Doctor,” said young 
Astley. “I will trouble you.” 

« With the greatest pleasure in the world, sir,” an- 
swered the Doctor, giving him his cigar case; “ but 
I should apologize to Mrs. Wharton for smoking in 
my receiving-room—but not expecting ladies at this 
late hour” —— 

«TI have come Dr. to ask you if you can re- 
store my teeth,” said Mrs. Wharton, interrupting him, 
and removing her kerchief from her mouth. 

« Your teeth, madam!” 

« I have lost four by a fall from my horse.” 

«“ Those beautiful teeth! permit me to look, ma- 
dam.” 

The Doctor held up both hands in unfeigned astonish- 
ment and commiseration, for, like a professional archi- 
tect gazing with pain upon a scene of architectural 
ruins, the restoration of which would be his gain, he 
contemplated the devastation of the even rows of 
snowy teeth he had before admired, with sorrow, not- 
withstanding his imagination filled up the gap with 
guineas. 
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* Indeed, madam, it is the world’s pity!” he said, 
shaking his head. 

«Can you do nothing for me?” she asked, watch- 
ing his countenance with a sinking heart. 

« Nature, madam, is the best dentist. I can never 
match the pearly transparency of the remaining teeth. 
‘T'wo upper and two lower, and directly in front! Oh, 
what a misfortune. Two incisors—two cuspids! 
What a sad misfortune !” 

« You must remedy it, Doctor.” 

« Never saw so fine a set of teeth in my life! 
Would have given a sovereign a piece for them!” so- 
liloquized the dentist. “Have you the teeth, ma- 
dam ?” 

« Here they are, Doctor,” said Astley, taking them 
from his silk purse. 

« Beautiful! Incomparable!” exclaimed the dentist, 
looking at them with the eye of a connoissieur. 

“Can you replace them, Doctor?” she asked, 
faintly. 

“Worth a guinea each. What translucent en- 
amel! a manufacture of such would make my for- 
tune!” 

« Doctor!” exclaimed Mrs. Wharton, with petu- 
lant impatience, seeing he paid no attention to her. 

“I beg pardon, madam.” 

“Can you replace my teeth ?” 

“ No, madam.” 

«Can you match them?” 

«I will give you five guineas a-piece to do it,” 
said Percy Wharton. 

“There is but one way,” said the dentist, with 
hesitation, 

« Name it—it shall be done at any sacrifice.” 

« By extracting teeth from another’s jaw and placing 
them with the nerve still warm in the cavities of your 
own.” 

« Oh, horrid!” exclaimed Emily Wharton, with a 
shudder. 

« Will any human being submit to such a sacri- 
fice ?” asked Francis Astley, with surprise. 

“If paid for it. I have thrice performed this ope- 
ration since I have been in practice.” 

“ Who were the victims ?” asked Astley, with sur- 
prise. 

«“ Those who have the most beautiful teeth in the 
world?” answered the dentist, with a smile. 

“ You don’t mean”. 

“I do mean young negresses.” 

“ Hear this, Emma?” said Frank, with a mischiev- 
ous smile. 

“The idea is absolutely disgusting!” answered 
Percy, with a corresponding contortion of the lips. 

“T had rather go without teeth,” said Mrs. Whar- 
ton, 
« You will have to put up with the ordering false 
teeth, Emma,” observed her husband. 

«Can you match my own?” 

“ With difficulty, they are so brilliant.” 

«“ Try, Doctor,” said Percy, “and if you succeed 
you shall be well paid.” 

“If Mrs. Wharton will do me the honour to call 
to-morrow, at twelve, I will then have a set that I 
think will suit her so far as false teeth will compen- 
sate for natural ones—especially such as she has lost.” 

* Doctor, don’t speak of them, I beg of you. I will 
call to-morrow,” said Mrs. Wharton, preparing to go. 

“ You will not think, then, of the other proposition 
I suggested” —___ 





«No, sir,” replied Perey Wharton, with indig- 
nation. 

The door closed—the carriage rolled away—and 
the dentist was left alone. 

« How prejudiced are some people!” he ejaculated, 
as the sounds of the wheels died away.—* There 
is many a mulatress with the finest teeth imagin- 
able—scarcely as beautiful as these, indeed—that 
would lose them them for a guinea each. *Tis rather 
shocking to a young husband’s taste, to have his 
wife’s mouth filled with an African girl’s teeth, to be 
sure! But there is no help for it if he would have her 
mouth restored !” 

Thus soliloquized Dr, ; and falling asleep in 
his arm-chair, with the four teeth he had been ad- 
miring held in the open palm of his hand, he dream- 
ed that a sudden cloud came up, and that amid thun- 
der and lightning a storm of hail descended, breaking 
in every pane of his glass, and covering his floors 
with glittering hail-stones, which, as they fell, he saw 
to his surprise, instead of being ice, were the most 
beautiful teeth—incisors, cuspids, bicuspids, and mo- 
lars—which for whiteness, symmetry, transparency, 
and polish, far surpassed any thing of the kind he had 
ever seen, 

« Now will I supply Mrs, Wharton’s loss and rival 
nature!” he exclaimed, as a clap of thunder shook his 
apartments and awakened him to the consciousness 
that a smart shower was patiering against his win- 
dows. 

“ My teeth are all rain-water! Poor Mrs. Wharton 
will have to wait for these big drops of rain to crystalize. 
There is my bell. I thought I heard it when I was 
asleep. Where is that confounded boy Pete, that is 
ever out of the way when he is wanted !” 

Thus speaking, the Doctor rose from his arm-chair 
and opened his door to a servant in livery, with a 
dripping umbrella in his hand, who leaving a note with 
him, hastily departed. It read thus: 








“ If Doctor knows of a: young, healthy white 
person, with a fine set of teeth that will match hers, 
and who for a sufficient remuneration is willing to sa- 
crifice them and substitute a set of false ones for 
them, Mrs. Wharton will consent to the arrangement, 
though greatly against her proper feelings. Mrs. W. 
will pay the person not only five guineas each, but 
provide, at her own expense, a set of your best false 
teeth for her. Your own remuneration for effecting 
this will be whatever you fix it at. Mrs. W. will call 
at 12, as requested. 

“ No, — Girard Place. 5 o’clock, P. M.” 

“This Mrs. Wharton is a sensible woman. If 
her note is not written without her husband’s know- 
ledge, I have no skill in detecting mystery in female 
handwriting. A young healthy person, with a fine 
set of teeth, Hum!—lIt were a difficult matter to 
find a counterpart to these four teeth in the incisors 
or cuspids of any ‘young healthy person’ of my ac- 
quaintance. I know every good set of teeth in the 
city. Not one like hers, though, and of that peculiar 
transparent enamel! It’s a bad job. I will advertise!” 

Thus determining, the dentist sat down to his es- 
crutoire and wrote this advertisement for the morning 
paper : 


« A young woman, from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age, who has a fine set of teeth, and who is will- 
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ing for a valuable consideration to part with four of 
the front ones, will please call at the office of Dr. 
, dentist, No. — Row, to-day, between 12 
and 1 o’clock.” 








«TI think that will do. "Tis an odd advertisement, 
but it’s nobody’s business! It shall go in. There's 
doubtless many a one of the pretty shop girls I have seen 
smiling and displaying teeth that would make a den- 
tist’s fortune, would be glad, for a hundred silver dollars, 
to lose every tooth they have in their heads. Here, 
Pete, you scoundrel, you! You come in now that the 
rain drives you in doors! Take this advertisement to 
the Daily Chronicle office, and tell the editor it must 
be inserted in to-morrow morning’s paper. Do you 
hear, Pete?” 

« Yeth, thir,” lisped the little negro in reply. 

* Then scamper, and if you are not back in twenty 
minutes I’]l draw every tooth out of your head.” 

“ Yeth, thir,” answered the urchin, disappearing 
through the door; while the easy-tempered dentist, 
looking after him with a smile, gave himself up to 
conjectures upon the probable issue of his advertise- 
ment. 


vi. 


Tue same evening, a few mimutes before nine o'clock, 
in a small apartment in one of the humblest dwellings 
of the city alleys, was assembled the small family that 
occupied it. It consisted of a pale middle-aged wo- 
man, with the traces of beauty and refinement upon 
her sickly features, lying upon a neat but plain bed that 
stood on one side of the room,—and a lovely girl in 
youthful bloom, save that the lily of confinement and 
care had supplanted the joyous rose that should have 
tinted her cheek, who sat by the bed-side and read to 
her from the Bible, while the sewing she had tempo- 
rarily put down lay upon her lap. In a trundle-bed 
that was partly rolled beneath the larger, slept two 
handsome little boys that were the very images of 
their sister; while seated by the candle which gave 
light to her, was their elder brother, a little lame lad, 
but very intellectual-looking, as almost all lame boys 
are. He had Captain Riley’s travels in his hand, and 
was reading his adventures with absorbing interest. 
Caroline continued to read aloud : 

“ Behold the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear 
him, upon them that hope in his mercy. 

« To deliver their soul from death, and to keep them 
alive in famine. 

« Our soul waiteth for the Lord, he is our health and 
our shield. 

“Our hearts shall rejoice in him: because we have 
trusted in his holy name.” 

« How beautiful this language, dear mother.” 

“It is precious, indeed, my child. Every word 
touches my heart, and in every sentence I see the 
faithful promise of the widow’s God.” 

At this moment an abrupt knock was heard at the 
door, and the city clocks began to toll nine. 

“It is the landlady,” exclaimed Caroline, as her 
heart flew into her mouth. 

“Fear not, my daughter, she is in God’s hands as 
well as we.” 

Caroline opened the door, and a large, masculine 
looking woman, with a red fleshy face, and a hard 
expression to her little gray eyes, appeared at it. 

“ Well, Miss, I have come for my rent. I have 
given your mother since yesterday twelve o'clock, to 


raise it. I suppose it’s ready for me.” And with 
these words she entered the room and seated herself 
in a chair by the door with the insolent and over- 
bearing air of a mistress in her own house. 

«Indeed, Mrs. Cringle, I have not yet heard from 
my brother in Louisville, to whom I wrote, and he 
is my only dependence,” said Mrs. Archer from the 
bed. “I shall soon hear—have the kindness to in- 
dulge me a few days.” 

“ You'll get no letters I tell ye, now, Mrs. Archer; 
if you do there "ll be no more money in’t than ‘ll hide 
my thumb-nail. These brothers are as fond o’ keep- 
ing their money as other folk. No—I can’t wait. 
My rent I must have, and my rent I will have. So 
pay it over, or tramp !” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Cringle’——— 

« Don’t Mrs. Cringle me with your indeeds. If you 
han’t no money, what are you doin’ with that gilt 
portrait up there? The pawnbroker ’ll advance you a 
five on’t.” 

«“ It’s my husband’s.” 

“So much the better to belong to a dead person. 
I sold all my man’s duds—watch, black profile, 
and all. When one husband’s gone make a clean 
sweep for a new one—-that’s my maxim. Here’s young 
Miss here with a new bright gown on!” 

“ I\’s only clean and smoothly ironed, Mrs, Crin- 
gle. It is a cheap calico, and I have worn it several 
months,” said Caroline, with gentleness, 

“Why don’t you help your mother? you work at 
the milliner’s, and must earn something.” 

“I do earn a little, ma’am—from two to three 
*levies a day, but there are five mouths to feed—five 
to clothe—besides medicine for mother.” 

« Yes, and not a dollar for your rent. This won't 
do for me—I must have tenants that ’ll pay. So down 
with the twenty-five dollars or march as you are.— 
Not a thing do you carry off with you. Every arti- 
cle here wouldn’t two-thirds pay me. So down with it.” 

“I implore you be merciful,” cried Mrs, Archer, 
raising herself in the bed—“do not visit your ven- 
geance upon my children.” 

« What right have you to take a house when you 
were not able to pay the rent. It’s downright swin- 
dling o’ honest folks.” 

“ We must have a shelter somewhere—and we 
hoped to be able to pay it—but I have been sick, and 
misfortune has come upon us in various ways.” 

« This is the old song. It won’t come over me. I 
must have my rent.” 

«“ We cannot pay it to-night, Mrs. Cringle,” said Ca- 
roline, imploringly—« if you have any human feeling 
let my mother remain in your house until to-morrow 
afternoon, and in the meanwhile I will see what I can 
do to raise the amount due you. Surely charity and 
generosity have not fled the human breast. There 
must be some way of relief.” 

“There is a way you can get the money very 
easily, my pretty Miss,” said the vile hag, with a look 
and glance, that the purity of Caroline’s nature could 
not understand. 

«“ Oh how—tell me how ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Do you ask me how, with that pretty face of 
yours, and nice young figure! I could show you many 
a fine young gentleman would make your fortune for 
ye, and in one hour from now place ten times my 
debt in your hands.” 

«“ Fiend—I understand you now! Oh, God! Oh, 
God! that I should come to this!” 
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For a moment Caroline struggled to suppress her 
hot tears, but in vain. Her pure, insulted spirit was 
crushed, and she burst into a shower of bitter tears. 
She wept as if her heart would break. Even the de- 
vilish landlady was at length moved. 

«“ Well, child—I’ve seen greater matters than that 
I hinted at make a less to do! If you wont, why then 
you wont. I’ve known many a young girl sitivated 
like you would be glad of the offer I made you. Well, 
if you can pay mea part to-night, five dollars or so— 
I'll wait till to-morrow sun-down for the balance— 
an’ if you can’t pay then, vy you must tramp, and no 
more said !” 

I have four dollars and three quarters—if that 
will satisfy you, take it,” said Caroline, going to her 
reticule. “ It is the last I have saved from my wages 
for my sick mother. ‘Take it up,” she said, laying it 
upon the table, and shrinking back from her instinc- 
tively—for her delicacy had received too severe a 
shock for her to bear the sight or touch of the ini- 
quitous creature who had been the cause of it. 

« Well, this "ll do for to-night. I'll call to-morrow 
sun-down, and hopes you "Il have the balance. If as 
how you do, vy I'll be willin’ to try ye here another 
quarter, if ye choose to stay.” 

Thus speaking, this iniquitous wretch, who is the 
counterpart of too many landladies and landlords of a 
certain class, left the house. She had scarcely closed 
the door when with an agonizing shriek of poignant 
suffering, Caroline threw herself upon her mother’s 
bed, and wept till gentle sleep sealed her senses in 
oblivion, 

vil. 


Tue next moming Caroline put on her hat and shawl 
and went mechanically to her daily tasks at Mrs, 
Carvil’s. On the way she was sadly thinking what 
she should do to relieve her mother, and was busily 
devising some way to obtain the money for her. The 
idea occurred to her of throwing herself upon the 
generosity of the lady of some wealthy citizen; but 
even her little knowledge of human nature had taught 
her that some ladies are apt to look with suspicion 
upon unfortunate girls, and are apt to have less cha- 
rity for them than they should have ; while she shrunk 
from applying to a gentleman, lest her motives might 
be misinterpreted, and her delicacy hurt by dreaded 
offers of conditional assistance, that might wound her 
maidenly sensibility far more than the landlady’s 
words had done. What to do she knew not, and 
with a thousand schemes in her mind she had come 
to no determination when she found herself in Wal- 
nut street, and within a few doors of Mrs. Carvil’s, 

« Oh, what, what shall I do! If I go in she will 
not let me go for the rest of the day, and something 
must be effected before I return home. Oh, that I 
could find a purse with twenty-one dollars in it—for 
there seems no other way of relief!” 

She had hardly spoken when she beheld lying upon 
the side-walk, a few steps before her, a small green 
pocket-book. She bounded forward and caught it up 
with a cry between hope and doubt. A glance show- 
ed her it was full of bank notes. The next moment 
she was in Mrs. Carvil’s little parlour, and as she was 
the earliest there of the apprentices, she was alone. 
With a trembling hand she took the pocket-book from 
her bosom and furtively unclasped it. Within was a 


miniature, and she recognised it as the same the pur- 
chaser of the gloves had taken out to pay her for 


them. She trembled still more, and partly unfolding 
the notes, she saw the figures 50, XX, X, 5, upon 
them. She offered up a short ejaculation of grati- 
tude, while visions of the happiness she should bring 
to her mother that evening filled her heart with joy. 
But what means this sudden paleness of the cheek— 
this sinking of the spirits—this drooping of the whole 
form but now so animate with hope and joy ? What 
means this desponding air and aspect of despair mingled 
with resignation! Why has she slowly re-clasped the 
book, and why dejectedly return it to her bosom! 
The reflection has suddenly flashed upon her mind 
that the treasure is not hers—that it belongs to an- 
other—that she has no right to make use of it with- 
out the owner’s permission—that it is a sacred thing. 

« No—no—” she said, with virtuous resolution 
that gave brightness to her eye and a heightened flush 
to her cheek, “it is not mine! I will let the storm 
burst upon our devoted roof ere I seek to avert it by 
guilt. No—I will discover and restore it to the 
owner—and in the meanwhile forget that I have 
found it!” 

Having made this noble resolution, she opened the 
pocket book and calmly counted the amount it con- 
tained, which was three hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars in United States Bank notes, and restored them 
to their place in it. On the edge of the pocket-book 
she then saw written, Francis Astley, No. — Girard 
Place. 

« No, it is not mine! Heaven has kept me from 
using it. If 1 had taken any portion of it, and after- 
wards been unable to make it up, my fair name and 
honour would have been in his power. Protector of 
the innocent I thank thee for delivering me from this 
great temptation !” 

With the determination of sending her eldest bro- 
ther with it to Girard Place, when she should return 
home at noon, she sat herself down to her work with 
a heart relieved (she knew not why) from a great 
load, and with that consciousness of rectitude which 
ever carries with it its own reward. She felt, too, 
less anxiety than she had hitherto done about the re- 
sult of the day’s events, and seemed buoyed up with 
the assurance that all would yet be well with herself 
and all dear to her. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon the news-boy 
threw into the door the morning paper, which one of 
the young girls caught up and began to read aloud 
to Mrs. Carvil, while she was basting 1 dress for the 
apprentice to begin upon. After the ites of morn- 
ing news had been run through and characteristically 
commented upon by Mrs. Carvil, who took especial 
interest in the police reports, she said, 

** Now look, Jane, for the new advertisements. I 
wonder if Madam Gaubert comes out with any thing 
new. These French women are taking the bread 
out of us honest folks mouths,” 

“ Here’s an advertisement, Mrs. Carvil,” cried 
Jane, who had, meanwhile, been running her eye 
over the morning advertising column, “ here’s an 
advertisement that is a curious one! I wonder if it 
is serious !” 

“ Read it, girl,” said Mrs, Carvil, sharply, “ and 
we then can best tell !” 

Here the apprentice read aloud Dr. *s adver- 
tisement. 

“It’s all a hoax!” said a pretty black-eyed, cherry- 
lip’d girl, at work on the same seam with Caroline. 

“ How do you know, pert, that it’s a hoax!” tartly 
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questioned her mistress. “I once had a dentist—a 
proper handsome man he was too—ofler me a five 
dollar bill a piece for two of my front teeth—he said 
they were so white and shapely, he wanted ’em as 
models! See, girls, they are sound and white yet!” 

Here Mrs. Carvil grinned a ghastly smile around 
upon her apprentices, for the purpose of displaying 
two ill-shapen rows of yellow teeth, with an intermix- 
ture of glaring, ghastly white ones, for which, plainly, 
she was indebted to the skill of some proper hand- 
some dentist. 

* Do you think it in earnest then, marm?” asked 
the reader of the paper. 

“To be sure I do!” 

“ Then why don’t you go, Mrs. Carvil,” said the 
black-eyed apprentice, gravely—* I dare say the den- 
tist would be glad to get such beautiful teeth as 
yours !” 

Mrs. Carvil eyed her sharply, to see if she was 
quizzing her, for, truth be told, she had little faith in 
her own assertions of the beauty of her old teeth; but 
seeing her seriously continue her sewing, she said, 
complacently, 

“ I would, but can’t bear the pain of the destrac- 
tion of so many teeth.” 

“Caroline, suppose you go,” said the black-eyed 
maiden, with a laugh; “you certainly have the pret- 
tiest teeth I ever saw! If my teeth were even,” she 
said, smiling and displaying as she did so exceedingly 
white but somewhat irregular teeth, “I would lose 
four of them for—for” 

“ For how much, now ?” asked Mrs. Carvil. 

“ For fifty dollars,” she answered, afier a moment’s 
thought. 

«I think I would for half that,” said Jane. 

« What would you lose four of your teeth for, Caro- 
line ?” asked she with the cherry lips. 

Caroline did not reply. She had taken with an 
unsteady grasp the paper from the hand of her fellow- 
apprentice, and, with an effort of calmness, through 
which those whe knew her history could clearly see 
the anxious, eager earnestness beneath it, read the 
advertisement. All at once her face assumed its natu- 
ral expression, and, laying down the paper, after taking 
a single look more at the advertisement as if to fix 
the address upon her mind, she replied, with a bright 
smile to the question of her fellow, 

“I would take for my teeth only what would pur- 
chase my mother’s, my three brothers, and my own 
happiness, give us all a roof to sleep beneath for this 
night, and feel no anxiety for the morrow.” 

*“ You value your teeth very highly, Miss Archer,” 
observed Mrs, Carvil, with a toss of her head—« It 
would take five hundred dollars to do all that!” 

«“ Five thousand dollars for the mere money’s sake, 
madam, would not induce me to part with my teeth. 
The happiness and comforts of which I have spoken 
I value far above wealth. The peace and comfort of 
a family are not measured by any scale of gold and 
silver. If one dollar would save my mother from sor- 
row, and I could get it only by sacrificing my teeth, 
I would as cheerfully part with them as I would for 
one hundred thousand—for the end would be the 
same. whether attained for one dollar or a mil- 
lion.” 

«I think you are getting on dictionary stilts, Miss 
Archer,” said Mrs. Carvil, who could not with her 
narrow mind quite comprehend the drift of her ap- 
prentice’s argument. “I ’spose you mean to say, if 





your mother wanted money, you'd sell your teeth to 
get it for her.” 

“ Yes, indeed, I would,” answered Caroline, firmly. 

“Then you might go and get work where you 
could—I’d have no toothless girls about me to fright- 
en people away!” 

Caroline sighed, returned the sympathizing pressure 
of the dark-eyed apprentice’s hand, under the table, 
and bending over her work plied her needle in silence. 


vul. 


The State-house clock tolled twelve, and Dr. 
rose from his dentists’ bench where he had been at 
work several hours. 

“ They are perfect. I have made so beautiful a 
piece of work of it that the owner herself might not 
disdain to have them re-placed, if no one answers my 
advertisement.”’ As he spoke he held up to his own 
admiration the teeth Mrs, Wharton had lost, accu- 
rately fitted to gold plates, and ready for replacing if 
necessary, or to supply the place of those that should 
be sacrificed by some hapless victim. “They are 
chef d’euvres! Perfect! and they must fit any mouth 
that has teeth to fit Mrs, Wharton’s. Incomparable !” 

Thus eulogizing them, the enthusiastic dentist care- 
fully placed them upon his instrument case. 

“I wonder if any body will answer my advertise- 
ment. "Tis afier twelve, and any one anxious to do 
it would have been here with the last stroke of the 
clock. But I hope no decent person in this benevo- 
lent city is so sunk in want as to fly to this alterna- 
tive for relief. I have fitted the natural teeth so well 
to the elastic plate that Mrs. Wharton will scarcely 
object to them. She should be here soon. Ha! 
There is my bell. Pete, you vagabond, where are 
you? In the street playing marbles with the penny 
paper boys, I’ll wager my eye teeth! I heard no car- 
riage stop!” 

The dentist opened his door and saw before it a 
graceful young woman, who from the plain but neat 
straw cottage, gréen veil, and small cheap shawl, as 
well as from a certain air of gentility about her, he 
knew to be a milliner’s apprentice. Her veil was 
closely drawn over her face, and her figure was hid 
beneath the folds of the shawl, but he could not fail 
to discover through all that her face was youthful and 
lovely, and that her figure was light and symmetrical. 
Her foot and hand—for the Doctor had an eye for 
female beauty, and his eyes sought unconsciously 
these never erring signs of birth and well-breeding— 
were small—the foot exquisitely so. 

« Walk in, Miss,” said the dentist, with native gal- 
lantry, for Dr. was a great admirer of beauty. 

« Thank you, sir! but——but” 

« Pray be seated, Miss—tooth-ache, I suppose. I 
will extract it ina minute!” said the dentist, taking 
his “ key” and scientifically winding his red silk hand- 
kerchief about its polished shaft. 

« No, sir—but” and the soft, musical voice 
trembled. 

« No tooth-ache!” repeated the Doctor, irpressed 
by the richness of her low tones; “ that I will asse- 
verate; you have not the tooth-ache ! Your voice would 
not be so even and musical if you had. An aching 
tooth in that fine toned instrument, the human voice, 
is like a key out of tune on a piano—it makes dis- 
cord of the whole.” 

« You advertised, sir, I believe,” said Caroline, with 
a firmer tone. 
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“Ah! I perceive. Is it possible you have come 
hither from reading my advertisement ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

« Are you willing to lose four of your teeth?” 

“Yes, sir—if—if” 

« Paid well for them, you would say.” 

« No, sir,” cried Caroline, earnestly ; “I care not 
for that so much as”. here she hesitated, and then 
added, abruptly—“I am in great need of a certain 
sum,of money, sir, and will do it for that.” 

« Name the sum!” 

« Twenty dollars.” 

* Let me see your teeth, if you please,” said the 
Doctor, with feelings painfully touched by the emo- 
tion she in vain tried to suppress. 

She removed her veil and showed a face so very 
lovely, that he started back with an exclamation of 
surprise. He then asked in the most delicate and re- 
spectful manner to examine her mouth. Parting with 
an ivory slip the lips of the half-fainting yet resolute 
girl, as she sat in his “ patients’ chair,” he beheld the 
whitest and most symmetrically arranged teeth, each 
one perfect in itself, he had ever met with—not even 
excepting Mrs. Wharton's. 

“ Are you in earnest in wishing to part with these 
fine teeth?” he demanded with astonishment, after 
admiring them for a few moments with delighted 
surprise. 

« Yes, sir.” 

“I beg of you do not part with them— it were sa- 
crilege to mar so fair an instrument—to destroy the 
ivory columns of so beautiful a temple! Are you sin- 
cere ?” 

« Indeed, sir, I am.” 

“I fear me either great virtue or great avarice 
hath driven you to this, child!” 

“I beg of you, sir, tell me if my teeth are such as 
you require '” 

“ They are perfect,” he said, taking those which 
he had set upon the gold plate, and comparing 
them. 

“And will you give me twenty dollars for the four 
front ones, sir?” she asked with trembling doubt. 

“I will. Will you consent to have them drawn?” 

“ At once,” 

The sound of a carriage driving to the door was 
now heard, and the Doctor desiring Caroline to retire 
to his ante-room from observation, the next moment 
received Mrs. Wharton. She was pale but no less 
lovely. 

“ You received my note, Doctor?” she asked after 
being seated. 

“I did, madam. But I have, as you here see, 
fitted your teeth on plates so accurately, that they 
can be replaced without difficulty, and will look nearly 
as well as before. Besides, you need not wait for 
the gums to heal, as I have a composition for filling 
the cavities so that I can place them on at once, 
Look at them! Are they not beautiful?” 

« My poor teeth !” she said, sighing as she glanced 
at them. “Could you find no person, Doctor?” 

“I should prefer replacing these, madam.” 

“No, The idea of false teeth, gold plates in my 
mouth—I could not endure the thought. I should 
feel as if I were made of wires and plated! Is there 
no alternative ?” 

« There is a young woman who is willing to lose 
her teeth,” said the Doctor dropping his voice ; “ but 
really they are so perfect—nature has made such a 








pretty piece of work of it—that I should regret to 
mar it.” 

« Are they so beautiful” 

« As beautiful as your own were.” 

“ Were! it is indeed were. Doctor I must have 
these teeth of hers. But is she young ?” 

«“ Young and lovely. She is now in the next 
room.” , 

« Let me see her—no, I had rather not, on second 
thought—I should feel so awkward in meeting her 
afterwards. Does she know who wants her to make 
the sacrifice ?” 

« No.” 

«“ Do not let her. Yet, I would like to see her. 
She may be a—but you would not deceive me.” 

“ She is fair as the snow. Come hither. Do you 
see the well-turned point of that shoe and instep, just 
visible within the room ?” 

“Ido. She is a young lady!” 

“Such a foot can belong to none other.” 

The Dentist having placed his patient and her vic- 
tim in arm-chairs in their respective rooms, now pre- 
pared to go through his painful duty. Having care- 
fully measured the depth of each of the cavities in 
Mrs, Wharton’s mouth, he irritated the inner surface 
and made a slight incision on the sides so as to draw 
blood. Then, going into the room where Caroline 
was patiently and resolutely seated, he drew one of 
her teeth with such skill and ease as scarcely to give 
her pain, and returned with it into the room he had 
left. Here he measured it by the previously ascer- 
tained measure of the depth of the corresponding bed, 
when finding it a little too long, he clipped off the 
end and quickly and most skilfully placed it in the 
cavity he had prepared for it. In this manner he 
extracted four teeth from Caroline's head, and insert- 
ed them in Mrs. Wharton’s, who under the operation 
suffered far more pain than she who had made the 
greater sacrifice. The whole operation occupied 
about twenty minutes. The teeth were beautifully 
reset, and when Mrs. Wharton looked in a small 
mirror he placed before her, she uttered, notwithstand- 
ing the inflammation and pain she still suffared, an 
involuntary scream of delight. 

“ Doctor, bless you! The poor girl! She did 
not even cry out! ‘Take this and reward her, and 
also give her from me, this diamond ring,” she added, 
removing a brilliant from her finger, and placing it, 
with a roll of bank notes in his hand. 

« You will take no food, Mrs, Wharton, that will 
require you to use your teeth, for three days, and 
speak as little as you can in the mean time. It will 
be necessary with a preparation I shall give you, to 
bathe the gums repeatedly and keep your mouth as 
much closed for a day or two as possible. Be care- 
ful also of the cool air. I will call and see you to- 
morrow.” 

Having received the wash he had prepared, Mrs. 
Wharton took leave of the dentist with smiles, and 
he was left alone with the young and noble victim 
of female vanity. Mrs. Wharton was a sensible and 
pleasing woman! a kind and generous hearted wo- 
man! But what will not a beautiful womam consent 
to, be it never so cruel, to preserve or restore a 
charm! Let those ladies who would condemn Mrs, 
Wharton, withhold their judgment till they have 
been placed precisely in her situation. We neither 
condemn nor defend her—for gentlemen are not fair 
judges in a case which can never fall preisely within 
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their personal experiences. As to the conduct of 
Caroline Archer my readers can have but one 
opinion. 

This noble girl felt no pain—no grief at the mar- 
ring of her beauty—as one by one she gave her 
beautiful teeth to the fangs of the despoiling iron. 
She only thought of the relief she was to afford her 
beloved mother—that for three months longer she 
was securing to her a roof and a home! 

“ You are a noble girl! I am sorry I have done 
this,” said the Doctor, as he returned to her. “ Dis- 
tress I fear has driven you to it. I would rather 
have forfeited the Lady’s custom and the favour of her 
whole caste than have done this wicked thing! Why 
did you not ask me for money? I would rather have 
given one hundred dollars than had this done! But 
it is too late now to lament. But then you are such 
a noble girl! Some lofty and honest purpose had 
strengthened your spirit or you could never have 
borne pain as you have done. I must now repair, 
to the best of my power, the devastation I have 
made.” 

The blood soon ceased flowing and in a few mi- 
nutes the inflammation became so far reduced that he 
took up the pairs of teeth he had fitted to the plate 
and asked her if he should put them in their place. 

« Will you give me a mirror, sir?” 

« Not now, child. I will first fix these teeth in.” 

« Now if you please, sir.” 

He gave her the glass. She glanced into it, wit- 
nessed her disfigurement, and, like a true hearted 
woman as she was, burst into tears. They were 
soon dried up; and when a few minutes afterwards 
the dentist again handed her the mirror, she sprung 
to her feet with delight, no less great than Mrs. 
Wharton had shown. “They are like my own!” 

“ They are indeed,” said the dentist, viewing this 
effect of his skill with gratification; “I hope they 
will supply their place. They will feel uncomfortably 
a day or two, but you will soon become accustomed 
to them. Now, miss, you desired twenty dollars, 
Here are one hundred dollars, the sum which the 
lady gave me for you as she had promised to do. 
Here also is a ring worth as much more, which she 
took from her finger, and desired me to give you in 
token of her gratitude.” 

Caroline took the ring and the money, scarcely 
believing the reality of what she heard. Then clasp. 
ing together her hands, she sent up a silent offering 
of thanksgiving to Him who had given her the virtue 
and courage to make the sacrifice of that natural 
female vanity common to all the young and lovely 
of her sex. 

“ She is young, she is beautiful, and she is pious,” 
soliloquized Dr. . as he listened to her light 
footstep on the last stair as she retired. “I wish 
she had told me her history! She is a noble girl. I 
must find her out! What a lovely wife she would 
make! I must know who she is. She is in humble 
life, and she is very poor—doubtless in pressing mis- 
ery, or she would hardly have made the sacrifice she 
has to-day. Pete!” 

“ Thir!” cried a woolly-pated African lad, about 
fourteen years eld, popping his head into the door 
and grinning from ear to ear, with 9 half-smothered 
laugh he had brought in from the street. 

“ You are here, are you, you scamp-grace? Did 
you see that young woman go out ?” 

“ Yeth thir.” 





« Follow, and see where she goes in, and bring 
me the name and number of the house. If you play 
by the*way, I'll thrash you.” 

“ Yeth thir.” 

«I will find her, and if she be respectable, be she 
poor as a parish priest’s cow, I’ll marry her if she’ll 
have me.” 

Thus meditated Dr. ; and, lighting his cigar, 
he gave himself up to a train of delightful hymeneal 
visions, which, like “the baseless fabric” of most 
bachelors’ dreams, were destined, alas! to leave “no 
wreck behind.” 





Ix, 


Mrs. Wuarton drove home, and with pleasure ex- 
hibited her restored teeth to her delighted husband 
and brother Frank; but without telling them they 
had been an hour before in the head of a young girl. 
Percy she knew would be displeased, while she feared 
Frank’s satire. So she kept her own secret, and left 
upon their minds the best impression of Dr. "3 
skill. 

Frank soon after took his hat, stick, and gloves, 
to go to the Gazette office to see if he could hear 
any thing of his pocket-book which he had dropped 
in returning from the six o’clock New York boat, 
to which he had been to see a party of friends off. 

“ You will scarcely recover it, Frank,” said Perey 
as he was going out, “ and you deserve to lose it for 
carrying so large a sum about you daily. No gentle- 
man, when he is at home, should make a practice 
of keeping more than twenty dollars in his pocket- 
book at a time.” 

« I care more about the miniature on it for which 
alone I bought it in Paris, fancying it resembled a 
school girl I used to know. But what makes it 
more valuable is that I have within a day or two 
seen a charming creature in a milliner’s store in 
Walnut street, that is the perfect resemblance of it. 
I wouldn’t have lost it for the value of the notes in 
a 

“ Have a care, Frank. These Philadelphia gri- 
zettes are the most dangerous in the world.” 

“She is perfectly lovely, Percy. A small white 
hand, like a high bred girl, and an eye and lip so 
eloquent with expression and purity of soul, that—” 

“ You fell in love with her.” 

«I have, I positively believe. Her wonderful 
likeness to my miniature first struck me.” 

« Your earnest manner, brother Frank, is ominous 
of danger to both herself and you. Do not pursue 
the acquaintance—it can only end in her ruin and 
your own dishonour.” 

«“ By heaven, Percy! you wrong my motives. I 
tell you she is divinely beautiful, and so pure that an 
impure thought cannot live in her presence.” 

«“ You are in love, Frank, and very romantic withal. 
I hope nothing worse than romance will come of it. 
Emma will have to pick out some fair girl as a wife 
for you. It’s time you were married, Frank.” 

« I mean to be one of these days—I wonder who 
this lovely milliner can be!” 

« Daughter of some honest tradesman, like enough, 
perhaps, your boot-maker’s niece!” answered Percy, 
with playful but severe irony. 

Frank coloured, bit his lip, and hastily descended 
from the drawing-room to the hall. As he reached 
the door, the street bell was rung, and on opening it, 
he saw a handsome little lame boy, with a pale face, 
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but dark eyes, full of intellect and intelligence. He 
was at once interested in his appearance. 

* Who do you wish to see, my little lad?” he in- 
quired, in a gentle tone, 

“ Mr. Francis Astley.” 

“IT am he.” 

«“ Did you lose a pocket-book, sir ?” 

“1 did.” 

“ A green one?” 

“ A green one with a miniature in it.” 

“Here it is, sir. My sister found it in Walnut 
street, this morning.” 

With these words, the boy took from his pocket a 
snowy cambric handkerchief, and unfolding it, deli- 
vered to him his pocket-book. The name of « Caro- 
line Archer” prettily written on one corner of the 
handkerchief caught his eye before it was returned 
to his pocket. 

“ Will you see if the contents are safe, sir?” 

« Tt’s of no consequence, my good boy. I hardly 
remember what sum was in it,” said Frank, opening 
it, and just glancing at the notes. 

« There were three hundred and seventy five dollars 
in it when it was found, sir,” 

“ I now remember that was the amount. Come 
into the hall, and I will count it to gratify you.” 

He found it correct, and taking the seventy-five 
dollars, presented it to the boy. 

“ No, I thank you, sir.” 

“Tt is yours. Take it my lad.” 

“TI have only returned your pocket-book, sir. I 
have merited no reward.” 

“If you will not take it, you have no right to 
refuse it for your sister. Take this one hundred 
dollar bill, and tell her the owner of the pocket-book 
presents it to her for her integrity. It will purchase 
her wedding ornaments one of these days, She must 
be a nice little girl. How much younger than you 
is she?” 

“ She is older, sir. I am fifteen and she is seven- 
teen,” he replied, receiving the note. 

* Ah! What is your name ?” 

“ Henry Archer.” 

«“ Where do you live?” 

“In alley.” 

“Hum! Well, I must do something for you, my 
fine lad. Come and see me this time on Monday. 
Why do you linger? Would you ask me any ques- 
tion ?” 

“TI would rather have my sister’s miniature, sir, 
than money.” 

« Your sister’s miniature !” 

“ Yes, sir—in the pocket-book. I will gladly 
return you the hundred dollars for it, if you please 
sir ” 





« Ts this a likeness of your sister who found it.” 
“ Yes, sir. And ma wonders how you came to 
have it. She hopes, and so do I, sir, that there's 
nothing wrong about it.” 

“ Nothing wrong, my lad. 
ner’s apprentice ?” 

« Yes, sir, in Walnut street.” 

“The very same!” exclaimed Frank, half-audibly. 

« Sir.” y 

« Nothing, my lad. I will let you have the picture 
one of these days, perhaps. Her name is Caroline 
Archer, is it ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“That will do. Don’t forget to come to me on 
Monday.” 


Is your sister a milli- 





With these words, Francis Astley accompanied 
the lad to the door, and let him out. 

« Well, this is extraordinary. Fortune is entang- 
ling the thread of my life with this pretty milliner, it 
is plain. Well, there is no resisting fate.” And with 
this conclusive reasoning, he sallied forth to lounge 
down Chestnut street. 


x. 

One forenoon, a few weeks after the events just re- 
lated, a young girl was seated in the elegant working- 
room of Mrs, Wharton, at No,— Girard Place. Mrs. 
Wharton had some gala dress to be cut and fitted, 
and being a little indisposed, sent to Mrs. Carvil for 
her “best hand.” Caroline Archer was sent. When 
she reached the door, and recognised the number, 
she remembered that it was the same that was in the 
pocket-book, She hesitated to enter, lest she should 
encounter young Astley, whom she had not seen 
since the day before she had found it. But she was 
not mistress of her own will, and ringing the bell, 
was admitted. In the interval between the time of 
the foregoing chapter and the present, Caroline’s 
domestic happiness had much increased, by means 
of the costly price she had paid to secure it. Her 
mother’s health was improving, and she had nume- 
rous little comforts of which she was before destitute. 
A private school teacher of great celebrity had also 
written her a note, saying that arrangements for three 
years tuition of her eldest son had been made with 
him by a young gentleman, and that his seat and 
place in his classes were waiting for him. This was 
gladly and gratefully accepted by the mother. Caro- 
line still continued, however, at Mrs. Carvil’s, but 
returning prosperity and hope had restored to her 
cheek its bloom, and to her eye its brilliancy, and to 
her lip its smile. So well had Dr, done his 
part, that no one, save himself and her mother, was 
possessed of her secret. 

She had cut and fitted the waist of the ball dress, 
upon which she was at work, and it being of a new 
and showy fashion, Mrs. Wharton wished to have 
Percy’s opinion of it, aware that in female dress gen- 
tlemen have unerring taste. She sent to the library 
for him. 

“ What do you think of it, Percy?” she inquired, 
after showing him how finely it fitted her magnificent 
bust. “Is it not a rich pattern, and of a superb 
fashion ?” 

« I know not which most to admire, the perfection 
of the fit or the skill of the artiste,” he said, looking 
with admiration at the beautiful milliner. «This 
must be Frank’s inamorata, for she is just such a 
divine creature as he described,” he added to himself. 
« I will soon learn.” 

“ You may go now, Percy, I don’t want you any 
longer,” said the bride, with a meaning smile, observ- 
ing his admiration of the maiden. 

“TI want Frank to see your dress—he has perfect 
taste in such matters,” replied Percy, catching her 
eye and laughing, as he showed that he understood 
her ruse. “He is in the library, poring over Ovid’s 
Art of Love. I will have him here in a moment.” 

“ Don’t bring Frank here !” she said, glancing at 
Caroline. 

“ He must come.” 

When Frank entered the room, Caroline, with a 
throbbing bosom, instinctively shrunk within the 
window recess, her services not being immediately in 
requisition. 
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“ A superb fit, sis,” said Frank, “but let me tell 
you it is the least in the world a little too low in the— 
neck—I mean bosom.” 

« Not a bit, as the fashion is.” 

“ If it were the fashion to—but I’m mum. How 
are your new teeth? Do you believe me, I think they 
are more beautiful than those you lost !” 

“Sh! brother!” and Mrs. Wharton directed her 
glance warningly towards the recess. 

But Caroline heard every word the young gentle- 
man had uttered. With an involuntary exclamation 
she turned from the window, and was gazing, when 
he looked, with surprise and curiosity upon Mrs. 
Wharton. 

“ Caroline Archer!” 

Caroline was overwhelmed with confusion at the 
recognition and his ardent exclamation. 

“ I knew it,” exclaimed Percy, half-aloud. 

* Do you know her, Frank?” asked Mrs. Whar- 
ton, suspiciously. 

“Look there!” he answered. And opening his 
pocket-book he displayed the miniature within. “ Do 
you remember when I bought this in Paris ?” 

“Ido. It is perfect.” 

“It is only through this likeness I know her then, 
sister.” 

At this instant the door bell rung, and the next 
moment Dr. , the dentist, entered the room. 

“ I called as I was passing, Madam, to see how— 
what—my noble little heroine here !” 

“Do you know her too, Doctor?” asked Mrs. 
Wharton, with surprise. 

«“ Pray let me look at your teeth, Miss,” cried the 
Doctor, without replying to her question, and walking 
directly up to Caroline—“I have wished a hundred 
times to see how they answered the purpose.” 

Caroline retreated in embarrassment, and felt as if 
she should sink upon the ground. 

“Do not be alarmed!—you were courageous 





_ enough a few weeks ago.—Well, Mrs. Wharton, so 


you have found her out and taken her as a protégé.” 

“Found who out! Pray explain, Doctor?” 

«“ Why my brave, beautiful heroine !” 

“ Whom do you mean ?” 

“Why the pretty ‘advertisement girl,” as I call 
her.” 

Mrs. Wharton turned pale. 

* You do not mean to say that—that”—and the 
lady finished her sentence by a look directed towards 
Caroline. 

« That she is the young person who—” 

«“ No more, Doctor—I beg of you to be silent,” she 
cried imploringly, sinking upon an ottoman near her. 

« Pray, what is this mystery, Doctor ?” demanded 
the astonished Percy. 

« I see I have been led into a sad blunder by taking 
things for granted. But it is better to explain than 
leave things in mystery. This is the young woman 
who sacrificed her front teeth to supply the loss of 
your lady’s.” 

« Emily, is this so?” demanded Percy, with indig- 
nant reproof. “ Were not those manufactured teeth 
you obtained from Dr. ” 





«“ No, Percy,” she answered, hiding her face in her 
hand. 

“Good God! have you had the cruelty to bribe a 
young creature like this to make such a sacrifice to 
your vanity! Alas, my dear Emma! you have fallen, 
fallen far in my estimation !” 

voL. xx11.—18 


“ Forgive me, Percy !” she cried, throwing herself 
upon his shoulder—* I confess my error—el have not 
been happy since !” 

“ First make all the reparation in your power to 
this young creature, whom nothing but dire necessity 
could have driven to make such a sacrifice; and of 
this necessity the bride of Percy Wharton has taken 
advantage.” 

Mrs, Wharton burst into tears. 

“ Nay, sir—pardon her!” cried Caroline, with 
generous feeling for the contrition of the unhappy 
lady.—* The sacrifice I made was voluntary on my 
part, and with Heaven’s blessing was the means of 
saving a beloved mother from misery, and making a 
destitute family happy.” 

« And did you make such a sacrifice, noble girl, for 
a mother ?” 

“« Indeed, sir, we were very, very much distressed— 
and if Providence had not opened this way of relief to 
us, we should have been houseless wanderers of the 
streets,” 

«“ Emma, I forgive you, inasmuch as good has been 
permitted to grow out of this evil. Yet it does not 
exculpate you.” 

With great delicacy and tact Perey Wharton then 
drew from the blushing girl her whole story, save that 
part that transpired in the dentist’s room, which 
Doctor related with touching eloquence. Fran- 
cis Asiley also on his part related the loss and re- 
covery of his pocket-book, and increased the admira- 
tion of Percy and his wife to the highest pitch. When 
the tale was ended, he asked if her father’s name was 
not Henry Archer, formerly an importer in Front 
street ? 

“Tt was, sir,” answered Caroline. 

“Then he did my father when he was a young 
man a great and important service. It shall be my 
pleasing duty to repay it to his child. Give me your 
mother’s address, and I will call on her early to- 
morrow.” 

« And permit me to say, Miss Archer,” added Mrs, 
Wharton, approaching her and taking her hand, 
“that I shall insist on taking you henceforth under 
my protection, and from this moment request you 
will make my house your home, and look upon me 
as a sister.” 

“ You are a noble creature, Emily, when you let 
your heart take the lead of your head,” said her hus- 
band, kissing ber. “ You have my consent to what- 
ever you will.” 

“And if my good brother will give me his con- 
sent—and my generous sister will transfer also her 
proffered protection of this gentle girl,” said Francis 
Astley, advancing and taking Caroline’s remaining 
hand, “ I will with her sweet consent, cheerfully give 
my hand where weeks since I gave my heart.” 

He bent gracefully over the fair hand as he spoke, 
and imprinted upon it an ardent kiss. Caroline, over- 
whelmed with the sudden and unexpected crowding 
in of events, and with her full heart gushing joy at 
this reward of her long and silently cherished love fon 
the handsome stranger of the gloves, stood with 
drooping eyelids, blushing like a peony, while her 
young bosom tumultuously heaved as if it would burst 
its confinement. 

* * * *: * * 

It is two months since Caroline Archer left the 
boarding school of Mrs. , Chesnut street, where 
she had been fifteen months; her betrothed husband, 
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Mr. Frank Astley, being too impatient to be married 
and sport his lovely wife at the Springs this season, to 
wait the three years he had promised Percy. There- 
fore, yesterday there appeared in the Gazette the fol- 
lowing notice under the Hymeneal head : 

“ Married this morning at eight o’clock, en costume 


des voyage, Francis Astley, Esq., of this city, to Miss 
Caroline Archer, daughter of the late Henry Archer, 
Esq. ‘The happy pair started immediately for Sara- 
toga via New York. There is an on dit that some 
more than ordinary romance d’amour was the foun. 
dation of this union of the parties.” 
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QUEEN MARIA CHRISTINE’S FAREWELL. 


BY MRS. L. H. 


Spantarps, when first with stranger-step 
I trod your verdant shore, 
The memory of your noble sires, 
Their glorious deeds of yore— 
The spears that on a thousand fields 
Maintain'd their sovereign’s claim, 
Swept in strong vision o’er my soul, 
And fill'd it with your fame. 


I bound your welfare to my heart, 
I made your cause my own, 

The subject of my lonely thought, 
The study of my throne,— 

And when in dark or evil days, 
You to your monarch drew, 

My voice, as with a mother’s love, 
Was ever rais'd for you. 


But when my husband, and your king, 
From our embraces reft, 

With dying hand, the reins of power 
To me, confiding left ; 

Upon that heaven transmitted trast, 
I threw no despot stain, 

My prayer to God for you was pour'd 
Amid my deepest pain. 


Yet, of the countless frowns of hate 
That darken'd every scene, 

The insults and the wrongs that vex'd 
A widow, and a queen,— 


SIGOURNEY. 


I will not speak.—You ne'er shall hear 
From me, the murmurer’s moan, 

A high forbearance best befits 
My glory, and your own. 


Still, in my right, have proudly burn'd 
The spirits of the free, 

And the sharp falchion sought to flash 
In valour’s hand, for me,— 

I bade those mighty hearts be still, 
I bade that sword be sheath'd, 

I could not waste the homes of those, 
For whom my prayer had breath'd. 


No.—Rather from your realm I turn, 
My sceptre I resign, 

And yet a sterner sacrifice, 
A keener pang is mine,— 

My children !—they whose gentle smile 
Each tear of sorrow dried, 

How shall I speed my exil'd course, 
Nor find them by my side. 


Yet, on the altar of my fate, 
This last, best gift I lay, 

And from the idols of my heart 
Turn desolate away. 

Oh Spaniards !—to this sacred trust, 
Be tender, and be true, 

And sooth the mother, and the queen, 
Who yields so much for you. 





ENJOY 


Wuen I walk the streets, I use the following natural 
maxim (viz, that he is the true possessor of a thing 
who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the 
enjoyment of it,) to convince myself that I have a 
property in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that 
I meet, which I regard as amusements designed to 
delight my eyes, and the imagination of those kind 
people who sit in them gaily attired only to please 
me. I have a real, and they only an imaginary plea- 
sure from their exterior embellishments. Upon the 
same principle, I have discovered that I am the natu- 
ral proprietor of all the diamond necklaces, the crosses, 


MENT. 


stars, brocades, and embroidered clothes, which I see 
at a play or birth-night, as giving more natural delight 
to the spectator than to those that wear them. And 
I look on the beaux and ladies as so many paroquets 
in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, designed purely 
for my diversion. A gallery of pictures a cabinet, 
or library, that I have free access to, I think my 
own. In a word, all that I desire is the use of things, 
let who will have the keeping of them. By which 
maxim I am grown one of the richest men in Great 
Britain ; with this difference, that I am not a prey to 
my own cares, or the envy of others. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 


LOVE AFTER MARRIAGE, 


A TALE. 


BY MRS. MARY H, PARSONS. 


“ Warriors and statesmen have their meed of praise, 
And what they do or suffer men record: 
But the long sacrifice of woman's days 
Passes without a thought—without a word ; 
And many a holy struggle for the sake 
Of duties sternly, faithfully fulfilled— 
For which the anxious mind must watch and wake, 
And the strong feelings of the heart be stilled— 
Goes by, unheeded as the summer wind, 
And leaves no memory and no trace behind !—Mrs. Norton. 


Turee score and ten were the years of Morton 
Hastings; age had not changed the benevolent and 
placid expression of his countenance, nor chilled the 
warm and kindly feelings of his generous heart. In 
his character there was much to win affection, al- 
though wanting in many of the high and sterling 
qualities that command respect. He lacked the firm- 
ness to support adversity, and clung too eagerly to 
the luxuries that had surrounded him from his earliest 
years, shrinking from poverty as the darkest and 
heaviest woe, that could fall to the lot of mortal. 
He was reputed a man of strict truth, and honoured 
the truth-telling; he was never known to do a dis- 
honest action, and scorned a mean one. Hitherto 
his life had been one of unclouded prosperity; from 
his father he had inherited much wealth, to which he 
had made large additions; the world smiled on him 
and he glided through its changing scenes with few 
cares, and fewer sorrows. But reverses were in store 
for Morton Hastings, and they came when he was 
least able to bear them, when the hue of his hair had 
changed from grey, to “ silver white,” and his frame 
was bowed with something of the feebleness that 
gives token of approaching dissolution. He had 
placed his trust ina villain who betrayed and wronged 
him to a great amount; other losses followed fast on 
impaired credit, until utter ruin seemed inevitable. 
He bore up manfully while there was yet a hope of 
retrieving his fortunes, but in vain he struggled with 
the serpent folds, that have borne down many a de- 
voted merchant to the dust: the ball had turned, and 
every effurt he made only seemed to accelerate its 
speed. A competency he saved for himself and child. 
Ah! for her sake, far more than his own he mourned 
his bereavement of fortune. Long since his wife had 
died, and Alicia was left his only solace, his chief 
earthly comfort : that she wel! fulfilled the trust, might 
be gathered from the exceeding tenderness with which 
her father regarded her. She knew that there had 
been more than ordinary care, and perhaps sorrow, 
on Mr. Hastings’ mind, but as he evaded her ques- 
tions, and seemed almost displeased at the solicitude 
she evinced, she carefully avoided giving it further 
notice. “It will be time enough for her to suffer, 
when hope is over”—was ever that father’s thought, 
and to the last he refrained from communicating his 
true situation. 

Twilight was gathering over the earth as Morton 
Hastings turned his steps homeward—if home that 


might be called which was already sold to his heaviest 
creditor, and which he occupied only until arrange- 
ments for the future could be made; during that 
eventful day, his business had been brought to a final 
close, and he had paid the last dollar he owed. For 
a time, the proud consciousness that he had wronged 
no human being, bore him forward with light heart 
and active step, but anon there came other thoughts: 
his child! Oh! he had nurtured her tenderly—he had 
guarded her, as does the sea-bird her young, lest they 
fall from their lofty eyrie, and be dashed to pieces— 
and she had well and truly repaid him, and now, she 
must come down from her high place, that she adern- 
ed so gloriously, and take her stand among the 
lowly, and the humble of the earth!—His steps 
faultered, and his head bowed down upon his breast, as 
a feeling of despair, wrong to indulge in, and always 
sad in its consequences, took possession of his heart. 
As he came near the proud mansion, his own in 
better days, he saw standing on the door step, a 
young man, apparently some two or three and twenty 
years of age. He seemed to be awaiting Mr. Has- 
tings’ approach, bowing low as he advanced to meet 
him, with a marked and respectful deference of man- 
ner, not lost upon the fallen merchant. 

“Ah! Ashley Cleveland!” said the old man, in a 
tremulous tone, “ is it indeed you ?” 

“ My friend—my dear friend!” exclaimed Cleve- 
land, as he warmly clasped the hand extended to him, 
« what dreadful news is this I hear? And why, was 
not I called upon in your distress ?” 

“ Your assistance would not have availed —why 
trouble you needlessly?” replied Mr. Hastings, as 
slowly they entered the house together. The draw- 
ing-room was vacant, but the fire burnt cheerfully in 
the grate, and the arm-chair was wheeled in front. 
Something like a groan escaped from Hastings as he 
took his accustomed seat; he held out his hands 
before the fire, and Cleveland noticed how they 
trembled. “Is there no hope your fortunes may be 
retrieved?” he asked. “I will advance you any sum 
you require.” . 

« No, Ashley, no,” said the old man, in a tone 
inexpressibly mournful, “the strength has gone out 
from this feeble body—look at this poor shaking 
hand, is it fit, think ye, to guide the bark of my for- 
tunes through the stormy sea of existence? To steer 
it clear of the shoals and quicksands, that wreck 
their thousands in the green season of youth? There 
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is no hope for the future—I am ruined—a beg- 
gar aad 

«“ You cannot mean,” said Cleveland, hastily, “ that 
you are reduced to absulute poverty ?” 

“Oh no!” was the answer, in tones of bitter irony, 
“there is enough to prevent starvation !” 

“ And your daughter—what of Miss Hastings?” 
exclaimed Cleveland, with the look and tone of one 
to whom the subject was of absorbing interest. 

« Ah, there it is!” eried the old man, his self con- 
trol entirely gone at the mention of her name. “ My 
child! my child! what a change for you? Would 
to God our heads were low in the green grave that 
shelters your mother !” and he covered his face with 
his hands, and the tears trickled through his trembling 
fingers. 

«« Give your daughter to me—let her be my wife— 
and may I suffer in the hour of my sorest need, if I 
do not make her a true and faithful husband,” said 
Cleveland, as he bent down his head over the hand 
of Mr. Hastings, which he had taken in his own. 
The sorrowing father lifted up his face, the whole 
expression of which had changed to amazement and 
pleasure. “Is this possible 7” he exclaimed, “ Ashley 
do you love my child?” 

«“ With my whole heart—I have loved her truly, 
since the first hour I saw her,” was Cleveland's en- 
thusiastic reply. 

“ And she—does she return it?” inquired the fa- 
ther. The colour that had risen upon the handsome 
face of Cleveland till it touched his broad forehead, 
faded suddenly away, as he answered, “ I cannot say, 
I have feared otherwise.” 

« What cause have you had for such fear; I pray 
you tell me?” said Mr. Hastings, somewhat impa- 
tiently, as one who feared disappointment, and shrunk 
from it in alarm. 

“TI am the son of your oldest and best friend,” 
was Cleveland’s reply, “ and the kindness with which 
you have treated me has almost amounted to affection. 
At first, Miss Hastings manifested the same feeling, 
but she changed, and the coldness she then assumed 
has known no abatement. I have thought she might 
have discovered my real feelings, and wished by her 
manner to check them. I have also thought the 
motive for such conduct was love for another.” 

«“ Nonsense! Impossible!” exclaimed Mr. Has- 
tings. “I tell you, she never yet loved a human 
being but her old father !” 

A feeling of sudden and inexpressible relief was 
instantly visible in the countenance of Cleveland, as 
he replied, « Then I have been mistaken, as we often 
are, when judging in a state of strongly excited feel- 
ing,” and he moved his hand slowly over his brow, 
and drew a long respiration, as one who had passed 
safely a trial he much feared. 

“ Assuredly you were mistaken, if you believed 
Alicia loved another; no, no, my child is free. God 
grant her heart may make selection where our wishes 
point so strongly,” was Mr, Hastings’ earnest reply. 

« Wishes that must never be enforced,” said Cleve- 
land eagerly, “ she must be left to her own unbiassed 
choice. If she cannot fully reciprocate my feelings, 
she must at least have no reluctance to marry me; 
do not urge her then, for wealth will bring happiness 
to neither of us without mutual affection; and all 
that I have I will share freely with you and your 
child, as your friend only.” There was a pause for 
some moments: Mr. Hastings seemed much moved, 


and Cleveland went hurriedly on: “ Yet once more, 
my dear sir, hear me on one point. Loving Alicia 
as I do—and you or none other may judge of the 
intensity of that love—I dare not marry her if she 
loves another—dare not! prosperity has taught me 
no self control, and principles will loosen, like the 
rein from the fiery courser’s neck, beneath the sway 
of unmastered passions—I dare not trust myself. She 
is too good, too gentle to sufler—-yet oh! it haunts 
me ever, like some frightful night dream, that her 
heart knoweth sorrow, and hath struggled long, and 
silently to conceal it!” and Cleveland paused exhaust- 
ed, and pale with contending emotions. 

« Are you mad ?” said Mr. Hastings, almost stern- 
ly, “that you rave thus? I know what I have said 
to be true; you can rely upon it. Alicia is timid and 
retiring; she has grieved for my sorrow, alihough I 
have hidden it from her, so far as it was in my power, 
but sad thoughts stamp their seal upon the face. Out 
of this your imagination has conjured a demon for 
your especial torment; cheer up! and call in good 
sturdy common sense to exorcise it, and set your 
heart at rest.” Cleveland smiled, and Mr. Hastings 
went on with various comments and facts to prove 
the truth of his belief. ‘The young man listened, and 
hoped, and his eye brightened, and his fine face grew 
radiant with pleasure, and into his heart there stole 
a feeling of mingled hope and happiness, that he 
would not have exchanged for a realization of the 
brightest day dream he had ever cherished. 

A much indulged child he had been from his youth 
upwards, and amid many shining qualities of mind, 
and character, there lurked the germ of an impetuous 
and fiery nature. About his finely formed mouth 
there was an expression of scorn—slight indeed, but 
it was there—and when corresponding feelings filled 
the mind, that expression deepened into haughtiness 
and contempt. Yet it was rare indeed the shadow 
lay upon his noble countenance—gentle, generous, 
and forbearing in all his domestic relations—affec- 
tionate as a brother—devoted as a son, he was loved 
with a degree of tenderness that had become neces- 
sary to his existence. Many very happy days had 
fallen to the lot of Ashley Cleveland, and as if in 
gratitude, his mind put forth its noblest qualities, and 
his character developed virtues, a source of pride and 
pleasure to his friends, and blessings to himself. Yet 
was he fully aware of the under current of passion 
early indulgence had suffered to grow strong. It had 
swept over all the better feelings of his nature, leav- 
ing like the Sirocco a frightful waste behind, but 


“ He stood erect—returning pride 
Grew terrible wlthin— 
And conscience sat in judgment on 
His most familiar sin.” 


An hour passed and still the two held converse ; 
well the father loved to talk of his child, and little 
prospect there was his listener would tire. At length 
Cleveland rose to go, and the parting words of Mr. 
Hastings were—* To-morrow at twelve, come to me 
and you shall know her decision.” 

Mingled thoughts of pain and pleasure, passed 
through the mind of Mr. Hastings as he sat silently 
revolving the incidents of this eventful day; he did 
not hear the door open and close; he heard no step, 
for the carpet that stretched beneath his feet returned 
no footfall; but he felt the pressure of the white arm 
passed over his neck—the cheek, soft as an infant’s, 
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that touched his own, and he heard the sweet voice 
that had never spoken to him but in accents of affec- 
tion, murmuring, “ Dear father, you are welcome 
home.” 

« Alicia !’—Morton Hastings drew his child to his 
heart, and felt he owned a treasure yet, the world 
could never take away. Little wonder that he loved 
her, in her bright, early beauty! The eyes that met 
his glance of affection, were black, singularly soft, 
and winning in expression—a mouth that gave cha- 
racter to the whole face, with a smile playing on the 
lips—a woman’s smile—radiant, open, trusting! Long 
braids of shining hair were gathered in a knot behind, 
and, as here and there a soft curl touched her neck 
it gleamed like jet upon a snow wreath. Oh! how he 
loved her—that father! It is no common tie that 
binds together father and daughter, the one far read in 
the world’s miserable hypocrisy, the other unconscious 
of deceit, dependent on him for protection—his own! 

“Sit down, Alicia, sit down by my side; I have 
much to tell you, love, and I would that you should 
hear me now,” and Alicia did as she was bidden, and 
without foreboding or fear, she lifted up her bright 
eyes, and looked steadfastly in her father’s face. He 
went on—“ I have much to say of myself that will 
give you pain—nothing that will make you ashamed 
of the gray hairs of your father—thank God! I have 
paid to the last dollar!” 

« What mean you, father? What can distress you 
so? tell me, I entreat you.”—He took her hand, he 
drew her closer to him, and he said, listen !”——Whiter 
her face grew, and whiter, as that account proceeded, 
until the whole of his late struggles and their present 
poverty, was made clear to her mind, a sort of gasp- 
ing sob escaped her as he ceased to speak, then the 
tears gushed forth, and she exclaimed fervently— 
“ And all are paid—all father ?” 

«“ Yes, my daughter, ali—there is none can say I 
have wronged him of a farthing.” 

“Oh father! father! hard though the: trial be, 
there is much consolation in that thought!” The tre- 
mulous hand of the old man was laid upon her young 
innocent head, and his voice broken by age and in- 
firmities, blessed her—fervently and solemnly blessed 
her. 

« Why did you keep this trouble so long secret? 
was it well, my father? might I not have comforted 
you through many a weary day and hour, when I was 
absent or otherwise engrossed ?” 

“I could not bear to see you suffer;” replied Mr. 
Hastings, “as long as it was practicable, I spared 
you this heavy sorrow, but the time has come when 
concealment is no longer in my power.” 

“ You were ever careful of me,” she answered, as 
the tears gushed from her eyes. “Oh! would that I 
could repay you!” 7 

“Tt is in your power, my daughter,” said her fa- 
ther. Alicia sprang from her seat, her whole face 
radiant with sudden pleasure—* Tell me what I can 
do, father. Oh! believe me, this hand is not so feeble 
nor this frame so weak ; I can work—labour for our 
daily bread—try me, dear father, try me.” 

“TI am sure you would, love!” he said, smiling 
fondly on her—*« but it is not that I ask. There is 
one who loves you well, Alicia; who asks my con- 
sent to marry you now, who is high in rank, talent, 
and public estimation—who is worthy of you! Marry 
Ashley Cleveland, and my gray hairs will go down 
to the grave in peace.” g 


1s* 


« Ashley Cleveland !” burst from the quivering lips 
of the astounded girl. “ Marry Ashley Cleveland! I 
dare not, father—it were mockery!” and trembling 
from head to foot, every trace of colour gone from 
her face, she sank down upon a chair bewildered, and 
stunned by what she had heard. 

“Ido not urge it,” said her father, with a look 
of such bitter disappointment, that his child shrank 
from meeting it. “ You have never yet, Alicia, 
known his equal—surely if you could love any one 
it must be him, You risk nothing in marrying with 
feelings of indifference, they must ripen into affection, 
and your lot be one of happiness ” 

«“ My feelings aré not those of indifference,” was 
the reply, in a tone broken with emotion. “ Did I 
understand you clearly, father, as to our present situ- 
ation. Is there nothing left? No pittance for our 
support? If it was ever so trifling so that you would 
not suffer, I am sure with my exertions we might 
live in comfort, Oh! do not believe me incapable 
of self exertion until you try me—give me one trial, 
father, it is all I ask.” 

Her father was silent; he knew there was quite 
sufficient for their maintenance in a humble manner, 
and he felt assured if Alicia had the same knowledge 
she would never be wife to Ashley Cleveland. Had 
she not intimated that her affections were otherwise 
engaged? and had he a right to go further, after the 
distinct assertion of Cleveland ?—If that were the case 
there must be no marriage-—These were questions 
that passed rapidly through his mind. But “ grim pover- 
ty” stared him in the face, and she pointed to the 
pains, the penalties, and the privations that follow in her 
train; and smooth hypocrisy whispered in his ear— 
they were a foolish young couple, and he was their 
best friend, in trying to bring them together ; faintly, 
and afar off, he heard the “ still small voice,” warn- 
ing him of a long life of strict integrity to be sullied 
now, when his days were well nigh over, of the dis- 
grace that would darken his good name, and shadow 
his memory when life was gone for ever. Evil thoughts 
were in the heart of Morton Hastings, and he yielded 
to their influence; love of splendour and of station, 
was inwoven in his character, and circumstances were 
fast developing how far it would lead him, 

«] have already told you, love, we have nothing— 
literally I am a beggar, and if you will not save me, 
I may hunger for my daily bread.” 

“ Most horrible!” exclaimed Alicia shuddering, 
“ but is there no other way ?’—none my dear father? 
Oh! think of something beside this marriage—I dare 
not be his wife—his wife! Oh it were most treach- 
erous !”’ 

« I urge nothing upon you,” said her father calmly, 
but sorrowfully ; « it is for you to decide. Cleveland 
would make your home mine, the same roof would 
shelter us both—the daughter who has ministered so 
long to my happiness, would tenderly care for the 
aged parent who is going down to his long home. 
Ay! she could lay him in the grave with the con- 
sciousness of having cheered the tew remaining years 
of his life, of sparing his worn out frame the toil and 
privation it was unfit to struggle with; and for this 
I could only bless you, my child!” 

« And I prize that blessing beyond all other earthly 
things,” exclaimed the distressed girl, “and I will 
strive to deserve it. Give me till to-morrow to re- 
flect—-I must think—I must see clearly what is be- 
fore me—I will decide by to-morrow.” 
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“ As you please,” replied Mr. Hastings; “but to 
what purpose is reflection? Among the high and 
shining places of the earth, we have ever held the 
highest. Your marriage secures it for ever—abject 
poverty is the alternative. If poveriy is terrible to 
me, Alicia, what must it be to you, who, through a 
life of sunshine, have never known a want? You 
cannot realize the truth—God grant you may never 
experience it!” 

* I could bear all for myself,” murmured Alicia in 
broken tones, “ but for you—oh, father!” she buried 
her face in her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

“ For my sake, then, Alicia—for my sake be 
Ashley Cleveland’s wife ;” he laid his trembling hand 
upon her forehead, as yet once more he uttered, “ for 
my sake!” ' 

«I will!—lI will!—cost me what it may, I will 
marry him, father!” 

One week from that night Cleveland called her 
wife, and as the words were said that made Alicia 
his for ever, he deemed the wide glorious earth could 
have added nothing to his perfect happiness. The 
space allowed us will not admit of our lingering over 
this part of our story; it is with the consequences of 
this union, brought about by a sacrifice of truth, we 
have chiefly to do. But we must advert, for a mo- 
ment, to the first and early love of Alicia Hastings. 
It was during the period of her father’s difficulties, 
but before they were generally known, that she first 
met Walter Singleton, a man whose fascinating ex- 
terior, polished manners, and striking figure, had cre- 
ated no slight sensation in the circle of Alicia’s ac- 
quaintance. His taste was literary, he read much, 
and talked well; on occasion, affecting enthusiasm, 
he was very far from feeling, but his voice was one 
of singular sweetness, and perfect art enabled him to 
modulate its tones, till they sounded like the very 
out-pourings of a deeply-feeling, warm, and fervent 
heart. He was unprincipled, though the world 
termed him “honourable,” perchance because he 
held himself in readiness to shoot his best friend on 
"emergency ; with honour in its loftiest sense, he had 
no communion. Every thing he attempted to do, 
he did well; if he blasted the character of an ab- 
sent companion, he did it “cleverly”—so cleverly, 
that the slander was forgiven for the sake of the wit 
wherewith he had clothed it. His conversational 


he received a letter from a gentleman who resided in 
a neighbouring city. Between Henry Moreton and 
Singleton there existed the strongest miatual dislike ; 
there had been bitter rivalry, and they never spared 
each other now, although they had drawn the veil 
of a much professing friendship over their angry feel- 
ings. The letter ran thus:— 


“ Have a care, friend Singleton, what thou doest, 
for be it known unto thee, that among the glittering 
gems of character Alicia Hastings undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, there isno gold! Her father is ruined beyond 
redemption—is making arrangements to pay his cred- 
itors, and it is supposed he will have nothing left but 
a scanty pittance for his future support. ‘This I have 
learned through business transactions with him, for it 
is yet in a great measure secret. And I warn thee 
in time to beware, but I fear me "tis too late; if you 
have a heart, the boy-god has found the way to it now, 
and it is vexatious the lady should be wanting in the 
one thing needful. I write in the belief that her love 
is yours, of which I have had my doubts; my invin- 
cible Paris, she is not to be lightly won by any suitor. 
Adieu. Moreton.” 


«“ Pshaw!” muttered Singleton, as he crushed the 
letter in his hand; “not win her! The man writes 
like a fool. No heart indeed! wonder where his 
own is. No gold! then the game is up; ’tis pity, for 
there is something, after all, in being loved as Alicia 
is capable of loving, heart or no heart.” 

Walter Singleton left town that day, and went 
South; he returned not again until his correspondent, 
Moreton, with the same kind feelings that dictated 
the first, wrote him the following letter :— 


“ Foiled at last, my patronising friend! never after 
this boast your laurels to me. Why, man, the bonnie 
Hastings has jilted you! No sooner were you fairly 
off the field, than another sought her; instead of wear- 
ing the willow, she wisely concluded to become a wife. 
Her marriage took place this morning, and a most 
brilliant one it is for Miss Hastings; she, at least, has 
reason to congratulate herself that you so signally 
failed in making a serious impression on her heart, 
for Ashley Cleveland, as a catch, must be decidedly 
preferred to your magnificent self. As it is your first 


powers had been pronounced unequalled by many of failure, 1 suppose you bear it with considerable forti- 


his fair admirers—tact, readiness and skill, united to 
& most retentive memory, made him at all times 
delightful. His self-love was inordinate; his vanity, 
craving, insatiable in its demands, rarely playing on 
the surface, but an under current so strong and deep, 
that its foul waters poisoned every generous feeling 
of his heart. His income was limited; a wealthy 
wife was of consequence; his wife must be beautiful, 
and Alicia Hastings was surely the one, and reputed 
the other. He bowed at the shrine where many, very 
many, had knelt before, and he conquered. Alicia 
loved, and had every reason to think herself beloved; 
she had been an object of so much solicitude and 
affection through life, that she never fancied, for a 
moment, Singleton could be otherwise than sincere. 
She therefore yielded, without a struggle, to the warm 
affection springing up in her heart, rejoicing in his 
society, and thinking of nothing beyond the present 
moment. 

Before Singleton had “committed” himself —and 
two months before Mr. Hastings closed his affairs— 





tude. Yours ever, Moreton.” 
It is almost impossible for the sober-minded to 
realize fully the excessive indignation this letter in- 
spired in the mind of Singleton: his morbid self-love 
literally writhed under every insinuation, made too 
by one he had never spared on similar occasions. 
But turn we from him to the young bride, and her 
husband. ‘Two months have gone since the bridal, 
and the flowers, and the sunshine of early summer 
were around their path ; Cleveland had taker his wife, 
and her father to his country seat, finely situated near 
one of the noblest rivers of our nuble country. A 
vast extent of forest stretched far beyond it; Alicia 
loved to wander “in those grand old woods,” and 
listen to the roar of the wind as it stirred the mighty 
branches of the majestic oak, and ever she was alone. 
A torpor seemed to have stolen over her faculties of 
body and mind; she was passive and indifferent— 
coldly so. It is true, she awakened to the many 
merits of her husband’s character—but slowly, as 
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one who has received a benumbing shock, that for a 
season paralyses the mind, and chills the heart, till it 
becomes dead to every feeling and affection. Assured 
that while she did not love him, she loved no other, 
Cleveland hoped daily to see some return of the aflec- 
tion he lavished upon her so freely—but in vain. It 
pained him; he began to fear he had acted foolishly 
and rashly, in marrying before he was certain of her 
love; but he had been led on by an irresistible im- 
pulse—pity for her father, sympathy, and affection 
for herself—perhaps, unconsciously, he trusted to his 
own great advantages of mind and person, to awaken 
the love of his wife; be that as it may, the disappoint- 
ment was severe and unexpected. A vague feeling 
of uneasiness and anxiety took possession of his mind ; 
he ceased to exert himself to attract her attention; he 
suffered her to go forth alone, to remain her own 
time, and return unquestioned ; he manifested no in- 
terest in any of her pursuits, and with dismay he 
found the same indifference and disregard she had 
ever manifested. 

« She does not love me—she never will,” he thought 
almost despairingly, and a shade of settled softow 
gathered over his handsome face, that contrasted 
sadly and strangely with the buoyant, and happy ex- 
pression it had worn a short time before. One day 
he entered the room where she and her father were 
sitting—“ Alicia, love, put on your hat, and come 
walk with me, the air is balmy and delightful, the 
very birds are singing from their leafy homes, the 
notes of welcome to my lady bird,” and he moved 
the book she was reading gently from her hand, and 
smiled upon her with a look full of warm interest 
and affection. 

«“ I am very dull to-day,” said Alicia, languidly, « I 
fear you will find me a stupid companion; but if you 
desire it, I will accompany you certainly.” 

“Do not put any force upon your inclinations,” 
said Cleveland, in a tone of slight pique, “ as I have 
been too long accustomed to solitary walks to object 
to them.” 

« Then, if it is really of no consequence, I will 
remain at home,” said Alicia, quietly resuming her 
book. Cleveland left the room without reply. Mr. 
Hastings had been a silent but not unobservant spec- 
tator of what had passed. 

«“ My dear child, you should have gone,” he said 
in a low tone. 

“ Should I?” she answered, starting and colouring 
deeply. “I—I really did not think it was of conse- 
quence.” 

« You know, Alicia, how well he loves you ?”— 
Alicia burst into tears. Her father was startled— 
« Is it not so, love?” he said, inquiringly. 

“Tt is—it is! I see—lI feel it all—but oh! father 
I must have time, I cannot uproot with a single effort 
my first early feelings. I try hard, father! In the 
silent night, when none but God can hear, I pray for 
a strength I feel I have not. Pity me, and pray for 
me, father!” She rose up pale and trembling, and 
left the room. Morton Hastings bowed his head, and 
the large tears rolled silently down his withered cheeks, 
the fruits of his guilt were before him, in the misery, 
the broken-hearted wretchedness of his only child; 
better they had lived upon bread and water—far 
better !—for his good name had then been without a 
stain, and his character above reproach. Did the 
splendour he so coveted bring happiness? Far from 
it; he was haunted by the fear of detection, he trem- 


bled lest Cleveland should make the discovery of Ali- 
cia’s affections being engaged before their marriage, 
and acquaint her with the truth. Oh! to be disgraced 
before his child—to lose her respect—to feel though 
she loved, she could not honour him— it was bitter, 
indeed, and bitterly the old man felt it. Oh if he had 
only told her truly, that there was enough left for a 
humble support, if she had chosen that lot, lowly 
though it might be, yet they had been happy together, 
and her vuice would have been to him, as in days 
of old, like glad music to the ear, when the heart is 
weary. Such thoughts were not without a salutary 
influence upon Morton Hastings; they humbled a 
spirit that long prosperity had rendered self confident 
and haughty. Not long after this Cleveland-and his 
wife were together, the former was running over the 
names of a number of visiters expected the next week, 
Alicia listening and assenting to his remarks, 

“It is for your sake, my dear Alicia, I wish them 
all to come, I remember how much you seemed to 
enjoy society, and I hope it will be the same now as 
ever—do you know I have a hope that some portion 
of your former animation will come back again, when 
you are thrown among your old friends?” Alicia 
looked up with an uneasy expression of countenance, 
but when she met the open, and tender glance bent 
on her, she felt reassured and answered timidly :— 

“I trust it will be as you wish, Mr. Cleveland.”— 
He laid his hand for a moment on her own, and said, 

“Call me Ashley once, Alicia, to see if you can 
master the name.” 

She smiled, and it changed her countenance as if by 
magic, lighting it up with an expression full of sweet- 
ness and innocence. 

“If you knew the beauty of that smile, it would 
rarely leave your lips, my own Alicia,” said her hus- 
band, in a tone of affection and tenderness. The 
words were scarcely said, before a look of distress 
was visible in her face—a similar remark had been 
made to her by Singleton, and the recollection was 
full of pain; she strove against it, but events were too 
recent, time had not come to her “ with healing on 
his wings.” Cleveland was troubled—vexed—too 
surely there was something on the mind of his wife 
of which he possessed no knowledge. He took up 
an unopened letter on the table, and broke the seal, 
that if possible his thoughts might be diverted into 
another channel; after reading for a few moments he 
exclaimed—* I am really glad he is coming—few 
men are so delightful in conversation as Walter Sin- 
gleton !” 

“As who?” exclaimed Alicia, half starting from 
her chair, and as instantly reseating herself, her face 
perfectly colourless, and her lips quivering. 

“Walter Singleton,” said her husband, in a very 
low tone, for a fearful suspicion had entered his heart 
and almost took away the power of utterance. 

«I am not well, sir, let me go to my own room,” 
said Alicia, trembling violently, and utterly unable to 
control her agitation ; she made an effort to rise—he 
assisted her—she looked up, and when she met his 
glance, and saw all the sorrow and the pain that was 
there, she clasped her hands together, and exclaimed, 
« Bear with me, my husband! bear with me a little 
longer, and I will yet deserve the love that has been 
wasted on your miserable wife !” 

«I do not ask you the meaning of this, Alicia— 
it is stamped upon my heart in characters that can 
never be effaced. And it was for gauds such as these,” 
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he said, pointing to the jewels that adorned her per- 
son, “you dared to perjure yourself! See! they 
clasp your arm and glitter in your hair, and God help 
you! for the heart that beats beneath them is break- 
ing!” 

« Not for these! Oh no—no—not for these. To 
save my old father from beggary—from poverty— 
worse than death to him,” and she wept bitterly. 

« Peace!” said Cleveland, with such sternness of 
manner, that, startled and confounded, Alicia shrank 
before him-—« why will ye add falsehood to the rest ? 
Go to your own room, and calm yourself if it be in 
your power; ‘the outward seeming’ you have kept 
up so long, had better be sustained to the last.” 
She left the room without a word. Fierce and un- 
governable was the wrath that shook the frame of 
Cleveland. Not knowing the concealment of the 
real state of his affairs, Hastings had practised to- 
wards his child, Cleveland could not but think Alicia 
had deliberately resolved to marry him when her 
affections were given to another—to marry him for 
the sake of his wealth and station, and now found 
herself unequal to meet with fortitude the sacrifice 
of feeling. He believed she had spoken falsely, and 
she was lowered in his esteem; scorn—the bitterest 
regret for his own rashness—indignation at the deceit 
of Mr. Hastings, swept by turns over his proud impe- 
rious spirit. Oh! that he could break the bonds that 
bound them so fearfully together, and free them both 
from their horrible situation, were thoughts that 
passed continually through his troubled mind. He 
walked the floor in anguish that was scarcely endur- 
able, there was no way of extrication, he saw the 
hopelessness of his situation; hope that his wife 
would ever love him, had gone out from his heart, 
and oh! what a frightful blank was there! The door 
opened, and Mr. Hastings entered—Cleveland turned 
suddenly, his face pale, and terrible from the strength 
of contending passions : 

“ Ha!” he said, “ you have come to see your work! 
Did I not warn you, old man, that Alicia must not 
be my wife, if she loved another? Your gray hairs 
should have been pledge for your honour—you have 
basely deceived me, and brought upon your good 
name shame and disgrace.” 

Hastings could not reply; it was as if a thunderbolt 
had been hurled to crush him; he supported his hands 
upon his cane, and bowed down his head upon them, 
he was indeed utterly humbled. And this was Mor- 
ton Hastings!—so high in the world’s esteem—of 
character so unimpeachable! However slight our 
deviations from the path of rectitude, sooner or later 
they bring their certain penalty. Some such thoughts 
as these restored Cleveland in some degree to himself, 
and he said in a more subdued tone, 

“TI can well believe, Mr. Hastings, there are exte- 
nuating circumstances in your conduct—perhaps you 
thought you were doing what was best for your 
daughter and myself, but look at the result—she loves 
another, even she, my wedded wife! And that other 
will be here—will see her daily—hourly—and I— 
what can Ido? It is madness to think of it!” 

“ Trust to my daughter’s principles,” said the old 
man, firmly though feebly, “I know her well, and 
the trust will not be in vain.” 

« Ay,” said Cleveland, in bitter irony, “ but if they 
are not different from her father’s, I had best shoot 
myself,” : 

“ They are different,” replied Mr. Hastings, look- 


ing up, “ thanks be to a merciful God for that !”— 
and the tears streamed from his dim eyes, as the 
fervent thanksgiving passed his lips. 

« T have spoken harshly, sir,” said Cleveland, much 
moved, “ we are at all times liable to error, let us 
forget the past.” He held out his hand, and as Mr 
Hastings grasped it, he said: “If I alone was the 
sufferer, I might forget.” They parted with heavy 
hearts, but without anger. Turn we now to Alicia. 

Her father had said she was timid and sensitive— 
she was both , she was open and candid in disposition ; 
gentle, generous, and warm-hearted; her principles 
were firm and steady; her mind good, and highly cul- 
tivated; her imagination strong and vivid, but under 
the control of a quiet and reflective judgment, far 
beyond her years. She was still very young, and her 
character had not fully developed. Singleton had 
strongly captivated her fancy, for there was much sym- 
pathy between them in point of intellect ; she admired 
him, and the transition was easy to love. Alicia was 
unskilled in the ways of the world; not disposed to 
doubt, and Singleton found it an easy task to deceive 
her effectually as to his real character. Her acquaint- 
ance with him had been short—he had left her before 
a single fault had been discovered—before a single 
blemish had appeared to mar what was almost perfect 
in her eyes. His sudden disappearance had filled her 
with wonder and alarm; yet, confiding fully and 
entirely on him, she never censured him—but, buried 
in her own bosom the unquiet and anxious thoughts 
that filled her mind. At the period when her father 
urged her to marry Cleveland, she had given up all 
hope of Singleton’s return, or perchance, she would 
not then have consented. Alicia’s last interview with 
Cleveland had affected her deeply; for the first time, 
her heart was moved with sympathy and tenderness 
for his sufferings—for the first time, she seemed to 
feel the bitterness of Cleveland’s lot. She felt how 
weakly she had betrayed herself—how sinful such 
feelings were for her, the wife of another; but oh! 
she felt how faithfully she had struggled to suppress 
them—how long, and earnestly she had striven to 
blot out from her mind “ the memory of the past”— 
and she was comforted. The path of duty is a 
straight one, and through all untoward circumstances 
to walk therein is safest and best; there may be 
thorns that torture and perplex, but there are roses 
by the way side, whose pleasant fragrance cheer the 
traveller to the latest hour of his existence. Sus- 
tained and supported by conscious rectitude, Alicia 
hoped to meet Singleton with composure, so that 
even her husband should be satisfied. She was not 
angry that Cleveland had spoken harshly to her; she 
attached no meaning to his words, believing him 
almost bewildered with grief at the time. The change 
in Cleveland’s manner found her unprepared to meet 
it—he was cold, quiet, often stern—and it distressed 
her much. Such little efforts as she made to attract 
his attention were apparently unnoticed, and she 
feared to do more lest he should repulse her. The 
morning came when their visiters were expected; 
they were a large party, including Singleton, and his 
quondam friend Henry Moreton. When they arrived, 
much noisy delight at meeting with Alicia was mani- 
fested by her younger friends, and Cleveland hoped 
it might cover any confusion she exhibited on receiv- 
ing Singleton. But such was not the purpose of the 
latter; he delayed for several moments to come for- 
ward, pretending to be engaged at the door; he was 
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anxious about his reception; certainly, nothing could 
have gratified him more than marks of agitation or 
interest. Alicia saw him approach, and as she felt 
without seeing, her husband was observing her, she 
took a step out of the circle that surrounded her, and 
said quite calmly: 

“ It is an age since we have met, Mr. Singleton— 
I hope I have the pleasure of seeing you quite well?” 
Singleton bowed low, and answered by some passing 
compliment, but on the whole felt uncomforiable, for 
as he looked forward, he encountered the keen little 
eyes of Moreton regarding him with an expression 
of malicious pleasure that made him feel strongly 
desirous of throttling him, He felt certain Moreton 
had detected his disappointment, and the thought 
pierced like a barbed arrow through the many wind- 
ings of his inordinate self love. Through all that 
busy day Alicia’s heart was very full of her husband; 
she felt he was satisfied with her conduct, and her 
own conscience was at rest. Once, for a moment, 
the two had been together, and involuntarily Alicia 
contrasted them; in figure and face they were nearly 
equal, but immeasurably superior to that of Single- 
ton’s, was the expression of Cleveland’s noble coun- 
tenance: the evil thoughts of the one, even in the 
green season of his youth, had stamped their seal 
upon his brow, while the face of the other was an 
index to a mind as pure as it was lofty. Four and 
twenty hours served to enlighten Singleton tolerably 
well as to the state of parties; he was puzzled, how- 
ever, at Cleveland’s conduct; his quiet but careful 
avoidance of his wife, whenever without rudeness he 
could accomplish it, and he began to think that it 
was not a love match afier all, on his part. Cleve- 
land had simply laid down a rule of conduct to which 
he perseveringly adhered—to annoy Alicia no longer 
with his attention. 

Some two weeks after their arrival, Moreton and 
Singleton had sauntered to a distance from the house; 
the day was pleasant, they walked far, and their 
conversation was of Alicia. 

“T tell you what, Singleton,” said the former, ab- 
ruptly, “you are playing a losing game. She is of 
higher principle thai you believe it possible fur a 
woman to be—of firmer mind, though her heart be 
meek, than it has been your lot to encounter.” 

« Spare your wit till you can flavour it with truth,” 
was {he sneering answer; “there was a time when 
her eyes and her actions told me plainly that she 
loved me; it will go bard but that I wring the same 
acknowledgment from her tongue.” 

“ Yet I dare be sworn, you do in no degree return 
that love,” said Moreton. 

“I am not fond of defeat,” said Singleton, drily, 
“and in this case, of all others, am not disposed to 
submit to it.” 

“ Singleton, you are a fiend.” 

“ Quite likely, my immaculate friend—and what 
may you see likely to style yourself?” 

« Neither so hardened or so desperate a—” 

* Villain!” said Singleton, coolly filling up the 
pause, “ out with it, Harry, what does a word signify ? 
Come, you have taken to one of your repentant 
moods, because the woman you sympathize with is 
of excelling beauty—tush! man stick to your prin- 

ae 


Moreton was silent; and Singleton went on— 
«“ From some cause, I cannot clearly make out, Cleve- 
land is careless and neglectful of his wife—indifferent 


I am sure he is not, for I have observed him closely. 
Now, if to this could be rendered the smallest spark 
of jealousy, so that he become stern and harsh, she 
is no woman, or she will turn to those who have 
long had hold on her affections. ‘Turn to the ‘ old 
love’—ha! is it not so?” 

« You reason as you ever do, from the belief that 
love is stronger than principle in a woman's heart,” 
replied Moreton, 

« And you are not such an arrant simpleton, as to 
believe otherwise ?” said Singleton contemptuously. 

“I admit it is no easy task to believe in what is 
right, if I put faith in you—but I may live to see you 
foiled. Notwithstanding bad associations, I have yet 
some reverence for that sex, of which my mother is 
one. As to Alicia, I have observed her conduct 
carefully; as quietly and unobtrusively as it is in her 
power, she avoids your attentions. She has to guard 
against her husband's suspicions, and singularity in 
her own behaviour; perhaps she has also to guard 
against the feelings of her own heart; I do believe 
the past and the present hold doubtful conflict in her 
mind, and tenderness on the part of Cleveland, would 
establish his hold over it for ever.” 

“ We shall see,” said Singleton, with a sneer that 
destroyed all the beauty of his countenance, “ we 
shall see! I will stake my reputation on success.” 

“So be it—the future will decide,” said Moreton, 
abruptly turning into a side path that led directly to 
the house. When they entered the drawing room, 
they found a number of ladies around Alicia, eagerly 
discussing a projected party. “Where are they 
going ?” said Singleton, in a low tone, to a lady near 
him. “A ride of a few miles—won’t you join us?” 
was the,reply. Singleton stepped up to the circle 
and said, 

« Shall I have the pleasure of driving you, Mrs. 
Cleveland ?”’ 

Alicia was embarrassed ; she feared by any marked 
act of her own to attract the attention of others to 
Singleton and herself; she wished to place him pre- 
cisely on the same footing as the other gentlemen; 
she hesitated, and Singleton said, in a tone of in- 
quiring surprise, 

“I really thought the party determined on—am I 
mistaken ?” 

«No, no, Mrs. Cleveland,” cried several voices, 
“we are all going.” 

«“ Then you will allow me to drive you, I hope,” 
said Singleton, bowing to Alicia. She bent her head 
in token of assent. And turning coldly aside, re- 
sumed her conversation with a lady near her. 

Mr. Cleveland was not present, but he rode up to 
the house on horseback, at the moment of their start- 
ing, and Alicia noted the grave and displeased ex- 
pression of his countenance as he regarded them; he 
did not approach them, but immediately entered the 
house. 

Of conversational powers almost unequalled and 
most fascinating, and possessing in addition, a voice 
of wonderful sweetness, Singleton exerted all, in the 
full conviction that his efforts would be attended with 
complete success. Of consummate art, he wound 
round and round the past scenes of their life, without 
absolutely touching them, yet so as to stir up in her 
heart every tender memory with which his name was 
connected. And she listened—ay! until her brain 
reeled with the danger—until the very extent and 
power of the fascination warned her of the utter and 
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irremediable ruin that would follow such indulgence. 
Mightily the past swept over her spirit, but the * still 
small voice’ she had never disregarded, was unceas- 
ing, in its low and earnest cry. In agony Alicia 
struggled, and her prayer ascended to One who never 
yet refused to aid the right—the strife passed by, and 
she grew calm. She listened, but the words were as 
though she heard them not; she never replied, save 
when directly questioned, and except that her face was 
very pale, there was no other outward token of her 
mental anguish. Singleton was vexed—provoked— 
the folds of her veil were heavy, and he could not 
gather from her countenance what impression he had 
made, her silence was therefore doubly annoying to 
to him. When they reached home, as he handed 
her from the carriage, he said, “ I trust your ride has 
been pleasant enough to tempt you soon again ?” 

«“ No,” she said coldly, “ I at all times prefer walk- 
ing.” The manner was decisive. And something 
more than the shadow of a doubt fell upon his pre- 
sumptuous hopes. As Alicia entered the hall door, 
she saw her husband coming out of one of the par- 
lours, she had thrown her veil back, and he instantly 
noticed her extreme paleness—and noticed it with 
the strongest feelings of indignation. Oh! how 
Alicia longed for his sympathy at that moment—that 
he would take her to his heart, and bless her for her 
faith to him—and she felt as though, after much 
suffering and trial, she could be happy there for ever ! 
She went up to him, and laid her trembling hand upon 
his arm— 

“ Do come with me to my own room,” she said, 
tremulously, “ we have scarcely seen each other since 
our guests arrived.” He shook off her hand, almost 
rudely— Excuse me,” he said, bitterly—g I have 
other matters on hand.” Cleveland was far too fiery 
and impatient to judge with any thing like fairness of 
the conduct of his wife; besides he doubted her sin- 
cerity, and that of course grew out of the fact, that she 
had married him loving another; her excuse that she 
had done so to save her father from beggary, had no 
weight with him, knowing as he did that poverty was 
not the alternative. The bitterest tears she had ever 
shed, streamed down Alicia’s face as she turned from 
her husband to seek the solitude of her own room. 
The first thought of her heart (so prone to rebel) 
was—* Is this my reward, when I have struggled so 
faithfully !—surely, surely, it is very hard!” and she 
sobbed aloud, for her strength was nearly gone. 
“Oh!” she murmured, “ if there had been the barest 
pittance for my poor old father, this misery might 
have been spared—oh father! father! it costs me 
very dear !” 

“ Alicia, my daughter, this is dreadful !’—Alicia 
sprang to her feet, and turning beheld her father 
standing before her, looking more like one of the 
dead than a human being—* You here, my own dear 
father! I did not see you!” 

“I know it—I came in before you, and I have 
heard all—now, even now is the hour of retribution !— 
my poor child!” He took her in his arms, and his 
tears fell upon her beautiful forehead; he smoothed 
back the shining hair and tenderly he kissed her. 

“ My poor child !—and is it even so? young in 
years, and yet so full of sorrow—sorrow that I have 
brought you—I that dishonoured my grey hairs to 
make you what you are! Listen, Alicia.” And he 
told her all. How many thoughts conflicting and 
rapid chased each other through the mind of his 


danghter as the tale went on. Then her husband, who 
had been willing to run the risk of her indifference if 
her heart was free, had forbid their union should it 
be otherwise; and knowing the support left her fa- 
ther from the wreck of his fortune, he must have sup- 
posed it was his wealth she coveted—a groan of an- 
guish escaped her as she exclaimed : 

“ He was bitterly wronged, my father !” 

“ He was—he was indeed! but oh! my child, if 
you could love him yet, it would repay him for all the 
sorrow of the past—will it not be so, Alicia ?” 

«I honour him from mine inmost heart,” she an- 
swered, fervently—*« I do more, I esteem—I glory in 
him; oh he is all that is noble and excellent! but 
his heart is turned from me, father—there is no look, 
nor tone, as in our early married days—he loves me 
no longer!” 

“Do not fear, Alicia—faithfully do your duty at 
all hazards—seek a full explanation with your hus- 
band, and the sure result will be—happiness. I have 
greatly erred, but I have greatly repented—can you 
forgive the past, Alicia?” She raised his hand to her 
lips with a look of reverence and affection as she 
said—“I have nothing to forgive, dear father.” 
Mr. Hastings was silent for many moments ere he 
said—“ My days were many, Alicia, and had been 
full of honour, when I turned from the straight 
path—and forgot the truth. Since then there has 
been a weight upon my mind, heavy and hard to 
bear—the weight of guilt! It is as if the rest of my 
existence were blotted out, and the last few months 
were marked in vivid characters of pain and distress, 
See what it is to depart from duty, my whole frame is 
feeble and bowed to the earth—this poor old body is 
going down to its long home—I feel that my days are 
shortened by the constant and wearing anxiety I have 
endured for the sake of your happiness—there is no 
joy, nor hope, nor trust beyond the pale of duty.” 

The solemn tones of her father’s voice rung in her 
ear long after he ceased to speak. She looked up 
tremblingly, fearing to see a confirmation of her 
fears; but it was not so, he looked as usual, save 
paler; the change he spoke of had been gradual, un- 
noticed by others, not complained of, though severely 
felt by himself. He smiled fondly, as he met the gaze 
of the bright, tender eyes uplifted in anxious affec- 
tion.—“ Do not fear,” he said—*the tree will fall 
when its sap has departed; and blessed to the old, 
the weary, and the worn, is the exchange!” 

The evening of that day was warm, and the guests 
had scattered far and wide to enjoy the cool night 
breeze; some few lingered in the drawing room, 
Alicia among the number; Singleton also was pre- 
sent. ‘The windows were thrown wide open, reach- 
ing to the floor, and looking out on a balcony that 
ran the length of the house; a portion of it had been 
partitioned off with latice work, and there it was the 
custom of Cleveland to read, when the day was un- 
pleasantly warm. As soon as tea was over, book in 
hand, he had taken his accustomed place; his mind 
was disturbed by gloomy and desponding thoughts; 
he lingered long until the last ray of daylight had 
passed, and night began slowly to gather around him. 
But not a night of darkness, the moon rode high and 
glorious in the heavens, clothed in her robe of silver, 
and casting the light of her wonderful beauty upon the 
dim and far-away earth. Cleveland heard a step, he 
knew it well—Alicia’s; she seated herself near him, 
nothing but the thin latice work between them; he 
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even heard the low tremulous sigh that passed her 
lips. Yet not for worlds would he have met her 
then—at the very moment when he believed her 
failing in her duty to him. He remained silent, and 
a moment after she was joined by Singleton. Cleve- 
land could not leave without passing before them—he 
chose to remain; and suspicion black as despair 
gathered her “ murky folds” around his heart. 

* You are selfish, Mrs. Cleveland, in coming out to 
enjoy such a scene alone,” said Singleton. 

“ Perhaps my sense of enjoyment consists in being 
alone,” replied Alicia, with some emphasis on the lat- 
ter word, and in a voice of extreme coldness. 

“ And yet I think,” said Singleton—* your taste 
was not always thus—I remember me of a time not 
long since, when you thought sympathy essential to 
the enjoyment of such a scene.” 

« Our views alter, sir,” said Alicia, rising to go in— 
“ mine have unquestionably.” 

“Mine have not!” said Singleton, with sudden 
eagerness—“ the love I once felt for you, strong and 
all-powerful, is the same as ever.” 

« Hold, sir !’—cried Alicia, her eyes flashing, and 
her form erect—* such language is not for my ears !— 
disgraceful in you to utter, dishonouring to the hus- 
band that is so immeasurably your superior !” 

“ Scoundrel!” said a deep voice that made the 
heart of Singleton leap wildly in his bosom, while a 
hand of giant strength grasped him by the collar, and 
shook him till the breath had nearly left his body— 
« Base! treacherous villain! how dare you, like a thief 
in the night, steal into another man’s fold !”—And 
with all the power that overwhelming passion gives, 
he hurled him against the slender railing that encir- 
cled the balcony—it shivered into a hundred pieces, 


but Singleton caught by a pillar, and springing to his 
feet drew from his bosom a weapon that glittered in 
the moonlight, he raised it, and a frightful imprecation 
passed his lips—with a frantic cry of terror Alicia 
rushed forward—*“ My husband! save him!” 

“Do not fear,” said Cleveland—*«the scoundrel 
dreads the gallows !” 

At the moment of Alicia’s shriek, Singleton saw 
lights moving, and forms flitting by the windows of the 
drawing room; fear of detection mastered every other 
feeling, and with a bound he was out of sight. To 
the astonished looks of the crowd that gathered around 
them, Cleveland only answered by saying Mrs. Cleve- 
land had been taken suddenly ill; of that there was 
all sufficient evidence, for she lay quite senseless in 
his arms. They assisted in removing her to her 
chamber; but it was long before their efforts to re- 
Gover her were attended with success; when at last 
she came slowly to herself, and recollection returned, 
she looked round with a wild, bewildered look, and 
a strong shudder passed visibly over her frame, as she 
spoke very feebly :— 

« I would gladly be alone, Mr. Cleveland.” Every 
one left the room but her husband, compelled to bear 
as they best might the troubled feelings of curiosity, 
not very likely from present appearances to be grati- 
fied. 

“ Alicia, an hour since you called me your hus- 
band,” said Cleveland, lifting her aching head upon 
his arm—* cannot you do so always?” 

« Always! to the latest hour of my life—if you 
will allow it !” she exclaimed, with a passionate burst 
of tears. 

«Allow it!—my wife! mine—and mine only, 
blessed be God, for ever.” 
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AN DM™MAR:—A STORY OF PERU, 


BY MISS LOIS BRYAN. 


Taree hundred times its annual course 
Around the sun our earth hath sped, 
Since that bright morn, when songs of joy 
Through Cuzco’s palaces were spread. 
’T was not, that through her golden gates 

A victor came, in triumph led, 

While War’s loud trump proclaim’d around 
That thousands on the field lay dead. 
*T was not, that some proud chieftain king 
Now owned the power he once defied, 

Content his richest gifts to bring 
To royal Andmar, Cuzco’s pride. 
Nor was it, that upon his brow 
Was placed the golden coronet 
His chieftain sires so long had worn, 
With purest gems and diamonds set. 


Within yon temple, roofed with gold, 
Whose proud dome rivalled India’s tower, 
And sent in dazzling splendour back 
The rays that gild the morning hour, 
A bridal train at early dawn 
Appeared—in princely pomp arrayed, 
A noble youth, with earnest eye, 


. 
Gazed with a lover’s raptures high 
Upon a beauteous maid, 
Who at that shrine her faith had given, 
And pledged her to be his alone, 
Whose only joy beneath the heaven 
Was but his will, his wish to own; 
Yes, wealth and fame had both conspired 
To make the noble Andmar blest, 
But Love’s all conquering arms, at length, 
Assail'’d the youthful hero’s breast; 
And he who could undaunted stand 
The foremost in the battle field, 
He whose victorious sword and hand 
Had made full many a chieftain yield’; 
He by whose arm a thousand fues 
Upon the crimson plains had bled, 
Or joined them to his vassal train, 
He now, in turn, was captive led. 


Yet think not Andmar’s soul was weak— 
He who Elmanar’s charms had seen 
Nor felt the power of Beauty’s self, 
Had sure a heartless recreant been. 
Upon her cheek the crimson dye 
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Was like the rose on virgin snow, 
Her lofty soul beamed from her eye, 
Her mind was written on her brow, 
And both were pure as moonlight blending 
With the silvery clouds of air, 
As if some angel form descending 
Were resting in its beauty there. 
And well might undissembled joy 
Through Cuzco’s palaces be spread, 
When such high worth, by royalty, 
Was to the nuptial altar led. 


Before that altar, bending low, 

The holy priest his blessing spoke, 
And prayed that youth and beauty's vow, 
So full of hope, so joyous now, 

Might ne'er by mortal hands be broke. 


But, hark! not that a sound of joy 

That through the lofty temple rings ;— 
Why starts young Andmar suddenly? 
And why upon his cheek should be 

The flush that tells of fearful things? 
Of deep revenge for power defied, 
And hate and scorn for injured pride ; 
And flashes from his dark eye tell 
Of courage, fear could never quell. 


Ah! well he knew the ruthless band . 
Of murderers, from a foreign land, 

His own fair clime had sought, 
That, like the fearful Simoom’s breath, 
Destruction, pestilence, and death, 

They in their train had brought. 


And should he shrink to meet them now ? 
He gazed upon his gentle bride— 
He thought upon his bridal vow, 
Yet could not quell the secret pride 
That swells a true-born warrior's heart, 
And prompts him, in a dangerous hour, 
To take his cherish'd country’s part, 
And free her from a tyrant’s power. 
“ One last embrace,” the hero cried, 
“ And now, farewell, my angel bride, 
God will protect thee now ; 
I go to meet the approaching foe, 
On fields of death to lay me low, 
Or come with laurels on my brow.” 


They came! Pizarro’s battle cry 
Raurst louder on the startled ear, 
T: +rs flowed from many a matron’qeye, 
Auda timid maidens shrieked for fear; 
Save one whose true and noble heart 
Not one reluctant throb had given, 
When called from Andmar'’s side to part, 
But yielded, to the care of heaven, 
The chosen partner of her heart. 


A youthful band of warriors brave 
Have gathered round the chieftain now, 


Each breathes a vow his land to save, 
** Be free, or seek a warrior’s grave,” 
Is written on each noble brow. 

Ah! vainly now your vows are spoken, 
And vain each oft repeated prayer, 
Your slender ranks will soon be broken; 

Pizarro’s dauntless warriors there 
Right onward press your ranks to sever, 
To bind you with a tyrant’s chain, 

And stamp upon your land for ever 
The seai that marks a despot’s reign. 


But see, where strong the battle rages 
Young Andmar’s banner high in air; 
The bold and dauntless chief engages 
The bravest Spanish warriors there ; 
And on devoted Cuzco’s plain 
Full many a warlike form lies low, 
Who, when they left their native Spain, 
Dreamed but of meeting timid foe, 
And conquering, with a look of scorn, 
The youthful prince of rich Peru, 
Who thus upon his bridal morn 
Was to his country’s freedom true. 
Aye, true—to valour's latest breath— 
He fought, till o’er th’ ensanguined plain 
Were piled the monuments of death, 

The faint, the wounded, and the slain: 
And then, while streamed the purple tide, 
Ono ardent prayer breathed for Peru, 

One blessing for his lovely bride— 
And died—like warrior brave and true! 


Elmanar saw her chieftain fall— 
Enough, their bridal day was o'er; 
Amid the strife she sought his side, 
And fell with him, to rise no more. 
One fearful shriek of wild dismay 
Throughout the vaulted temple rang. 
The golden gates were rent away, 
And warrior cry, and harness clang, 
And dying groan alone are heard 
Where late were met the bridal throng, 
Where listening crowds with rapture heard 
The music of the bridal song. 
Alas! no more those songs may rise, 
For Cuzco's maids are captive now, 
And happier far is she that lies 
With death damps gathering on her brow, 
Than they, amid their ancient halls 
Compelled their conqueror’s will to bide, 
Compelled to wear the menial chain 
Where once they reigned in beauty’s pride. 


That morn of joy was turned to gloom, 
Their sun of life in gore was set— 

The captive’s cell, the warrior’s tomb, 
Held those who at the bridal met. 

And Andmar slept amid the slain— 
But one fair form was at his side, 

She who had sought the battle plain— 
The true, the faithful Warrior’s Bride! 

Constantine, (Mich.) Aug. 10, 1840. 





THE END OF PRUDENCE. 


Tue great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to 
those hours which splendour cannot gild, and accla- 
mation cannot exhilarate. Those soft intervals of 
unbended amusement, in which a man shrinks to his 
natural dimensions, and throws aside the ornaments 
or diguises which he feels, in privacy, to be useless 
incumbrances, and to lose all effect when they become 
familiar. To be happy at home is the ultimate result 


of all ambition, the end to which every enterprise and 
labour tends, and of which every desire prompts the 
prosecution. It is, indeed, at home that every man 
must be known by those who would make a just 
estimate of his virtue or felicity; for smiles and em- 
broidery are alike occasional, and the mind is often 
dressed for show in painted honour and fictitious 
benevolence. 
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ELIZA FARNHAM; or, 


BY MIS8S 


PART THE FIRST, 


Exiza Farnnam was sister to a physician who resided 
in the western part of the state of New York, at a 
large and flourishing town which bore the Grecian 
name of Peloponnesus. She had been placed, when 
a little girl, at a fashionable boarding-school, located 
somewhere on the banks of the Hudson, and having 
lost both her parents before she attained her fourteenth 
year, her brother had succeeded to the charge of her- 
self and her fortune of twenty thousand dollars, On 
quitting school at the age of sixteen, our heroine had 
spent a winter in the city of New York by an invi- 
tation from the family of her fellow-pupil and most 
intimate friend, Maria Copley. There she became 
acquainted with Horace Montacute, a Bostonian, of 
fine appearance, high connections, and independent 
fortune, who devoting much of his attention to public 
affairs, was what is called a “rising young man.” 
Fascinated by the beauty of Eliza Farnham, he fell 
immediately and desperately in love. Perceiving that 
he had made a favourable impression, he became 
eager to secure his conquest, and before his return 
to Boston, he addressed her and was accepted. 

When Dr. Farnham came to convey his sister 
home (his house at Peloponnesus was to be her resi- 
dence while unmarried) he found her engaged to 
Horace Montacute. Having learnt, on inquiry, that 
the young gentleman was, in every sense of the term, 
an excellent match, Dr. Farnham willingly gave his 
consent, upon condition that the marriage should not 
take place till Eliza had reached the age of eighteen; 
justly considering that, as yet, their acquaintance was 
too short, and the lady too young. Montacute ac- 
companied them to their home, passed a week at 
Peloponnesus, and then returned to Boston, with the 
intention of beguiling the term of probation by fre- 
quent visits to the mistress of his heart. 

Dr. Farnham was a widower without children. 
His establishment was superintended by his mother, 
a plain simple-minded dame of the old school, and an 
active and excellent house-wife. After bringing home 
his sister, Dr. Farnham was not long in discovering, 
to his great disappointment, that though her style of 
dress was elegant, that of her conversation was very 
much the reverse: that in the cultivation of a few 
showy accomplishments the improvement of her mind 
had been entirely neglected; that she knew nothing 
of any books except those from which she had been 
obliged to learn the words of sundry lessons repeated 
with the comprehension of a parrot and forgotten 
the next day. Her winter in the city had been passed 
in a very gay circle, where all her time was devoted 
to a perpetual round of frivolous company, (including 
balls and crowded parties) and to the adornment of her 
person. Her numerous deficiencies as they dawned 
upon the observation of her brother (who had a 
quick perception of the ridiculous) sometimes diverted 
as well as grieved him: but he had a great aversion 
to lecturing, as he called it; and he comforted him- 
self with the reflection that Eliza was going to be 
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married to a very accomplished and intelligent young 
man, and that it would then be her husband’s business 
to improve her. In the mean time, Dr, Farnham 
concluded that now that his sister had left school, 
and had passed the ordeal of her “ coming out,”’ and 
of a season in New York, she would insensibly and 
gradually improve without any particular exertion: 
and that at eighteen she might probably arrive at a 
tolerable mediocrity. 

A few days after the departure of her lover, Eliza 
Farnham, holding an open letter in her hand, and 
with a very unhappy countenance, entered the apart. 
ment in which her brother was reading, and her 
grandmother seated at her knitting. 

“ What is the matter, Eliza”—said the good old 
lady—“ why do you look so uncomfortable. I sup- 
pose that letter is from your sweetheart; so it ought 
to make you glad instead of sorry.” 

«I hope the course of true love continues to run 
smoothly”—-said Dr. Farnham—-“ whatever Will 
Shakspeare may tell us to the contrary, with his 
universal knowledge of every thing in the world.” 

«“ Mr, Shakspeare had better keep his information 
to himself,’—said Eliza, pettishly—“«I know not 
who he is, or what right he has to be meddling with 
every body’s business and talking to you about Horace 
and me. I have often heard people repeat things 
they had got from him. I don’t wish his acquaint- 
ance, and I hope I shall never see him.” 

“T rather think you never will”—said Dr. Farn- 
ham, laughing. “ But is it really possible you have 
never heard of Shakspeare’s plays ?” 

“If I have, I neither listened nor remembered” — 
replied Eliza. “We never went to the theatre from 
Mrs. Copley’s, except when operas were to be per- 
formed, and none of us had any time for reading. 
As to Mrs. Holloway, you cannot suppoze she would 
permit a play-book of any sort to come within the 
walls of her school, for she said plays were still worse 
than novels. All our reading books were what she 
called good books; but we were not good enough 
to take any interest in them. Besides, when our 
studies were over, we were too tired to read any 
thing at all. ‘To be sure, several of the young ladies 
used to bribe the servants to get them fashionable 
novels from the circulating library, which they said 
let them into all the secrets of English high life, but 
I thought it too troublesome a business to read by 
stealth, and to take snatches of books at odd minutes, 
always in fear of being found out; so I never tried 
it at all.” 

« Well, well”—said Dr. Farnham—* we ‘ need 
no ghost to tell us that.’ There is no need of your 
taking so much pains to prove that you have read 
nothing. Let us now return to the main question, 
Why has that letter discomposed you? Horace 
Montacute is well, I hope?” 

«“ He says nothing to the contrary.” 

« And faithful, of course ?” 

« Oh! very faithful indeed !” 

“None of his relatives in Boston offered any 
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objection when they heard of his engagement to Miss 
Farnham ?” 

“Oh! no indeed—why should they—and even if 
they had, he is his own master, and is not obliged to 
ask any body’s leave for any thing. He has plenty of 
money, and is well able to do as he pleases, and 
marry as he chooses,” 

“ To be sure he is—But what then is the cause of 
your present annoyance ?” 

“ Why the truth is—Horace Montacute expects 
me to answer this letter.” 

“ Well—of course he does——And will it not be a 
very delightful task ?” 

« Not so very.” 

“ Why !—I always thought separated lovers found 
their only happiness in pouring out to each other the 
effusions of their hearts, by means of long and fre- 
quent epistles—* Heaven first taught letters for some 
wretch’s aid’——as my friend Pope says.” 

“Tam not a wretch at all”—replied the young 
lady” —and as to your friend Pope, I don’t care what 
he says, and I hope he don’t visit here.” 

“ He does not I assure you”—said the doctor. 
“ But a truce with all this nonsense, and explain why 
you have any reluctance to answer your lover’s epis- 
tle.” 

« If I answer this letter”—replied Eliza—« he will 
sen¢ another as soon as possible, and then I shall 
kave to answer that. I don’t want to encourage this 
continual letter-writing.” 

“ But what is your objection to a correspondence 
with the man to whom you have engaged your hand, 
and I hope your heart; and with whom, after a cer- 
tain period, you are destined in all probability to pass 
the whole of your life ?” 

“ The truth is, dear Arthur”—resumed Miss Farn- 
ham—*« I am no great scratch at my pen—in short 
I am a poor scribe.” 

“ Two very bad expressions—a great scratch and 
a poor scribe. But as boarding-school girls seldom 
presume to talk in presence of their governesses, I 
suppose they have no one to correct their language, 
and among themselves they probably indulge ina sort 
of conventional slang. Yet the four letters we re- 
ceived during your visit to New York, were not bad: 
only there seemed to be a great deal in them that re- 
ferred rather to Baltimore, and was somewhat puzzling 
to your grandmother and myself.” 

“To tell you the truth”—said Eliza, colouring— 
“ Maria Copley’s eldest sister Louisa, was spending 
the winter with some friends in Baltimore, and she is 
rather clever at writing—so whenever a letter came 
from her, I borrowed it to read in my own room, and 
then I took the opportunity of copying it, and sending 
it in my own name to you or grandma’—and per- 
haps sometimes I may have overlooked Baltimore, 
and forgotten to change it into New York.” 

* Well !— if ever I heard the like !” exclaimed the 
old lady, dropping her knitting needles—« Then those 
letters were all a cheat.” 

«I am very sorry to hear it,” said Dr, Farnham, 
seriously—“ very sorry indeed. But still while you 
were at boarding-school, we received an epistle from 
you every two weeks,” 

« Well, all Mrs. Holloway’s scholars wrote home 
once a fortnight—but school letters and real letters 
are very different things. Mrs. Holloway’s eldest 
daughter, Miss Catherine—(whom we all hated)\— 
attended to the letter-business, and teld us what to 


say; and after we had done, she took them all away 
to correct at her leisure; and then we never saw them 
again, for she sealed them and sent them to the post- 
office.” 

“So then”—said the doctor—* this accounts for 
your epistles generally giving tolerable satisfaction 
when they were received at home.—To be sure there 
was no great variety in them—they always contained 
the same things—excellent health, perfect happiness, 
praise of Mrs. Holloway, love for her daughters, and 
want of pocket-money.” 

« Well”—continued Eliza—« the girls all knew in 
their own minds that when Miss Catherine got our 
letters to correct, she made some one of the teachers 
re-write them in a proper manner, with good spelling, 
and the stops all minded, and the capitals placed right ; 
and then as I told you, they were sent off without our 
seeing any more of them.” 

«And so yon never knew where the faults were, 
and what corrections were made ?” 

“ We neither knew nor cared.” 

« But had you really no other practice in the art of 
committing your ideas to paper ?” 

« Do you mean composition ?” 

“ Yes—composition, then.” 

“Oh! yes, indeed—every other Saturday we wrote 
composition pieces.—But the subjects were always 
Friendship, and Benevolence, and Gratitude, and Mo- 
desty, and other such things that we knew nothing 
about. We took some of our composition from Miss 
Hannah More’s Essays. But we had an old book 
among us called the Rambler, that helped us greatly, 
though we had carefully to avoid all the parts that 
were the least amusing, or that seemed any thing 
like stories. And the girls that wrote for premiums 
generally copied out of Zimmerman on Solitude.” 

“Is it possible that these tricks were never dis- 
covered ?” 

“If they were, Mrs, Holloway and her people 
never let on; they pretended not to see, and so saved 
themselves a great deal of trouble. Besides, on Sa- 
turday every thing was hurried through as soon as 
possible: it being the chief day that Mrs. Holloway 
and her daughters had for going to the city, and 
leaving cards at the doors of their friends, as they 
called all the rich people they knew.” 

“ I am seriously grieved to hear all this”—said Dr. 
Farnham—* after supposing for so many years that 
Mrs. Holloway’s pupils were receiving a first-rate 
education.” 

«“ Well—so we were”—replied Eliza—* and that 
is the reason we had no time for reading and writing. 
We had our harps and pianos and guitars to practice, 
and our dancing and our theorem painting and our 
poonah painting, and our bead-work and our worsted- 
work; and worse than all, our French, and Italian, 
and Spanish, and German.” 

«“ If you were so unskilful at your pens, how did you 
manage to write your exercises in those languages ?” 

«“ Oh! we only pretended to write our exercises— 
The truth is, we got them done by one of the teach- 
ers, Mademoiselle Annette de Jaquesonne, whom the 
girls called Nancy Jackson. They said she was an 
Englishwoman that had travelled all over Europe as a 
countess’s lady’s maid, and so picked up all sorts of 
languages. She wrote our exercises for us; and we 
paid her by now and then the gift of a worked collar, 
or a cambric handkerchief, or a pair of white kid 
gloves, or a silk scarf, or some such thing.” 
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« But did not the sameness of the hand-writing ex- 
cite suspicion ?” 

“Oh no—school girls write pretty nearly alike; 
and if our language-master did suspect the truth, he 
never wasted his time by making a fuss about it.” 

« Your language-master—did one man teach all 
those languages?” 

“ Yes—Mr. Von Smatter (he was a German baron 
in his own country)—he knew all languages in the 
world, one just as well as another; only that his 
American, as he called it, was not very good.” 

“Ts it really possible that your exercises were 
written by this Mademoiseile Annette, alias Nancy 
Jackson ?” 

« To be sure they were. But she did not help us 
with our composition, for she could write nothing 
out of her own head: though she was quite a smart 
woman at foreign languages. Another way we had 
of obtaining her services was to plague her about Mr. 
Von Smatter, and that always put her into such a good 
humour that she would do any thing we asked her.” 

“ And is it absolutely true, Eliza, that you appre- 
hend any difficulty in composing an answer to Horace 
Montacute’s letter.” 

«It is true enough. When I am to write about 
any thing real, (be it ever so trifling) I am always at 
a dead stand how to word it, so as to make sense on 
paper. And if I have to do it all myself, I am puz- 
zled about the spelling, and the stops, and the capitals, 
and how to finish one sentence and begin another. 
It is in vain to tell me to try and write just the same 
as I talk. When it comes to the pinch I can do no 
such thing. ‘Talking is very different from writing: 
at least it is to me. When I was in New York, if 
any of my dresses did not fit and required alteration, 
I was obliged, after I had sent back the dress to the 
mantua-maker, who lived at the world’s end (as they 
all do) to go all the way there myself: because when 
I tried to give her directions by writing a note, some- 
how I could not make out upon paper the least idea 
of what I wanted. And worse than all, when Miss 
Humdrum used to send me stiff hard invitation notes 
to her select parties of the same twelve stupid people 
always, (every one of whom I hated) I had to go, 
because for my life I could not manage to write a 
billet of excuse that would not have made her throw 
back her hands and turn up the whites of her eyes, 
and thank heaven that she had been taught the proper 
use of her pen.” 

“ Yours is indeed a hard case”’—said Dr. Farn- 
ham—* I grieve to find that the essentials of your 
education have been so totally neglected, and I take 
shame to myself for not having more particularly 
inquired into your progress as you went along. I 
can only excuse myself by saying that nearly my 
whole time and attention has for many years been 
devoted to my professional duties; and that as I found 
you always looking well when you came home at the 
the vacations, I concluded that if your health did not 
suffer, your studies could not be very hard; and that 
in short, as Mrs. Holloway’s boarding-school was 
considered quite as good as the majority of such 
establishments, I supposed that you would turn out 
quite as well as the generality of young ladies.” 

“ But dear Arthur”—resumed Eliza Farnham— 
“all this talk amounts to nothing. Let us go back 
to the main point. I am in a scrape about answer- 
ing this letter (which he begs me to do by return of 
post) and I want you to help me out of it.” 


“I hope”—said the doctor—* you do not wish 
me to send an answer in your name.” 

« No, no—not precisely that. But I wish you to 
write a letter for me, and I will copy it exactly, 
spelling and all; and my copy shall go, not yours.” 

“It is beneath the dignity of a man, to assist a 
woman in any such deception”—said the Doctor, 
essaying to look sternly. 

“ Well then—what is to become of me; and what 
will Horace Montacute think on receiving no an- 
swer. If you will not do it, I must get somebody else 
to write and say that I have cut my right thumb, or 
that I have a dreadful inflammation in both eyes.” 

The old lady looked up from her knitting in silent 
horror. 

«“ Shocking !”"—exclaimed the Doctor—* has your 
moral sense been as little cultivated as your mental 
powers. Have you no idea of the sacred obligations 
of truth ?” 

«“ Let me see—I once wrote a composition upon 
Truth, copied out of the Rambler.” 

« Really, Eliza”—said the Doctor—* you mortify 
me more and more every moment.” 

“ You had better help me out of my difficulty” — 
exclaimed Eliza, bursting into tears. 

“ Poor dear”’—said the old lady, in a softened 
voice—* I declare if she is not crying about it.” 

The doctor was going to reply, when a message 
was brought, requesting him to repair immediately to 
a house at the other end of the town, for the purpose 
of relieving a child that had swallowed a button—of 
course he departed instantly. 

« How I pity that poor child’s mother”—said Mrs. 
Farnham. * It is well that such accidents have hap- 
pened before; and Arthur is very clever at poking 
things down people’s throats.” 

Eliza continued to sob and hold her handkerchief 
to her eyes: and her kind grandmother viewed her 
with deep commiseration, and said—“ Dear—dear— 
what can I do for you, poor thing ?” 

« Grandma”—cried Eliza, suddenly brightening 
up—* you that have lived so long in the world, and 
have had so much experience of the troubles and 
difficulties of life, and take such pleasure in making 
young people happy—cannot you write a letter to 
Horace Montacute, that will be fit for me to copy, 
and send him as my own. You know it will be my 
own after all, as the very letter that he receives will 
actually be written by my own hand. Doe write one 
for me, dear, dear grandmamma.” 

«“ Who, I!”—said the old lady. “ Bless your heart, 
my writing days are over long ago. ‘To be sure, I 
was considered a pretty good writer when a girl like 
you: but writing is like making puff-paste: if you 
don’t practise at it almost every day, your hand gets 
out. I never write any thing now but receipts, and 
you know I have three long books nearly full of them. 
If a receipt was what you wanted, I could easily supply 
you.” 

«I wish with all my heart there were receipts for 
writing love-letters”—said Eliza. “ How such a book 
would sell! But dear grandma’—did you never write 
a letter to grandpa’?” 

“I had no occasion—after we were married we 
were always together.” 

« But before marriage. It is a letter from a young 
lady to a young gentleman, before marriage, that I 
particularly want just now.” 

« Why those are love-letters, mostly.” 
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“To be sure they are. In plain terms, Horace 
Montacute has sent me, of course, a love-letter, and 
expects an answer: and as I cannot make such things 
out of my own head, I want a good one to copy.” 

The old lady simpered. “ Well—since you are 
in such a bad way, I do not care if I do accommo- 
date you with one. My dear deceased Savegood 
Farnham, your beloved grandfather, was careful to 
keep all the letters I ever wrote to him, which were 
three: and afier his death they came to me with the 
rest of the property. I had them for many years put 
away in my great queen-stitch pocket-book. But I 
lent one to a chambermaid of ours, who was going 
to be married, (just like you,) and wanted it, just to 
see how love-letters ought to be written. She had 
it about the kitchen, and the cook, not knowing its 
value, singed a turkey with it. Another of these 
letters was begged of me by Mr. Seizall, a newspaper 
man that was on a visit here two or three years ago, 
and was so kind as to say it was too good to be lost: 
so he carried it away with him, and I heard afterwards 
that he had it printed in his newspaper, only he did 
not put the right names.” 

“ But the third letter, grandma’—the third”— 
asked Eliza, impatiently. 

« That’s the only one that is left—I will go and get 
it for you—I wrote it to the dear deceased soon after 
we were engaged, when he went down to the city on 
business, and stayed there a whole week. I remem- 
ber very well that he offered himself no less than 
eleven times before I consented to accept him, though 
I intended it from the very first. But, in those days, 
young ladies were not so easily won as they are now, 
when they jump at a man the moment he asks them, 
and sometimes even before.” 

Mrs. Farnham then left the room, and soon re- 
turned with the great queen-stitch pocket-book in her 
hand, from which she produced a letter carefully en- 
veloped in a sheet of tissue-paper. “ Now, Eliza”— 
said the old lady—* you are to remember that this 
letter is not to be copied out and out, as you did those 
Baltimore letters, for that would be deception, and 
deception is next a-kin to lying, so you are to change 
some of the words, and preserve only the meaning.” 

Neither Mrs. Farnham nor Eliza had perceived 
that just at this time one of the servants, a black girl, 
named Belinda, had entered the room. She had 
brought a message from*the cook, but observing how 
the ladies were engaged, she slipped silently into a 
corner, and lingered and listened. Mrs. Farnham 
unfolded the long-cherished letter, and read aloud as 
follows : 





“ Poughkeepsie, July 18th, » 

«« My dear Savegood—I embrace this opportunity 
of taking up my pen to acquaint you that we are all 
in good health at this present writing, and I hope 


this will fiad you the same. I have nothing particu- 


lar to inform you of, except that absence is generally 
an affliction to all constant lovers, as I hope we shall 
be till death do us part. The time seems very long 
till it shall fail to our happy lot to meet again in this 
vale of tears, which I hope will be next Tuesday, 
July the 23d, according to the promise you made in 
our parting moments; but we must all look for disap- 
pointments in this life. 

«“ Permit me, my dear Savegood, to advise you to 
keep always in the path of rectitude, to set your face 
against evil counsellors, and to fly from the amuse- 
ments and stage-plays of New York as you would 
from a roaring lion seeking to devour you. Allow 
me to mention that 1 think it will be best for you to 
stay chiefly in solitude, for in my humble opinion, 
there is nothing so good for erring man as the exa- 
mination of his own sinful thoughts. Alas! poor 
human nature !—What wretched worms we mortals 
are! 

«“ Having nothing more of importance to commu- 
nicate, I now hasten to conclude this tedious epistle, 
hoping you will excuse all faults, and pardon my en- 
croaching so lung on your valuable time and patience, 
and favour me with a lengthy answer by return of 
post. Father and mother join me in love to you and 
all enquiring friends, and also sister Mary and sister 
Margaret, and Jane, and John, and likewise little Peter. 
Aunt Charity and uncle Daniel, also desire to be re- 
membered to you, and our dear cousins Samuel and 
Angelina send their best respects, as well as 

“ Believe me, yours sincerely, (in haste) 
“ Frances Dorornea Powers.” 


«“ There”—said the old lady—*“to be sure it is 
a sin to praise ourselves—but that is a real true love- 
letter, written just as love-letiers ought to be between 
respectable young people that are engaged. Of course 
you will leave out-father and mother, and the children, 
and aunt and uncle and cousins, and put in Arthur 
and me instead. And you will date from Pelopon- 
nesus instead of Poughkeepsie. You see there is a 
great deal of good advice in the letter, for which no 
doubt Horace will thank you. In the roaring-lion 
part you can change New York to Boston, which I 
dare say is not without its amusements and stage- 
plays as well as other cities, The solitude part means 
you know, that while he is away from home he had 
better stay chiefly in his own room. However, ma- 
nage it as you think proper. When Horace gets the 
letter, Iam sure he will never guess that it was taken 
from one of your grandmother’s.” 

The girl, Belinda, now presented herself, and de- 
livered her message from Chloe the cook, in conse- 
quence of which the old lady repaired immediately to 
the store-room, leaving Belinda to follow her with 
the white sugar-box ! 

[To be concluded.] 





Goop 


Ir will preserve us from censoriousness; will lead us 
to distinguish circumstances; keep us from looking 
after visionary per ection, and make us see things in 
their proper light. It will lead us to study dispositions, 
peculiarities, accommodations; to weigh consequences; 
to determine what to observe and what to pass by; when 


SENSE. 


to be immoveable, and when to yield. It will produce 
good manners, keep us from taking freedoms, and hand- 
ling things roughly, will never agitate claims of supe- 
riority, but teach us to submit ourselves one to an- 
other. Gvod sense will lead persons to regard their 
own duties, rather than to recommend those of others. 
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MILDRED. 


BY MISS MEETA M. DUNCAN, 


* Marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship.”—Shakspeare. 


Ir was a beautiful morning, late in October, when a 
clergyman, in his robes, was seen to descend from a 
carriage at the door of a plain, though spacious house, 
in Philadelphia. The hall door opened as the car- 
riage stopped, and ere the servant could perform his 
duties, the clergyman was eagerly met by an old gen- 
tleman, whose feeble form and whitened locks con- 
trasted strongly with the joyous manner of his greet- 
ing—a greeting which put to route the self-possession 
of the reverend gentleman, as he found himself thrust 
into the drawing-room amid a crowd of assembled 
marriage guests, without a moment’s breathing space 
to smooth the ruffled folds of his gown, or disencum- 
ber himself of his hat. A few moments, however, 
sufficed to restore his usual equanimity. In a little 
while the ripple which his abrupt entrance had pro- 
duced, passed away, and the subdued air of expecta- 
tion which had before reigned, again fell upon all. 

Fortunately for the impatient portion of the guests 
this did not continue long. Old Mr, Fairly’s voice was 
heard on the stairs, the door was hastily thrown open, 
and he entered with the bride on his arm, and the 
bridegroom at her side : ail arose—the book was open- 
ed, and the ceremony commenced. 

The bride was covered nearly to her feet with a veil 
so rich in its pattern that her features could not be 
distinguished ; but one bare hand and arm, and a peep- 
ing foot, gave promise of exceeding loveliness. 

The bridegroom was a tall, grave looking man, past 
his first youth—for he must have seen more than 
thirty winters—but possessing, in a high degree, man- 
ly beauty and elegance. As the ceremony proceeded, 
his cheek showed more than its usual paleness, but he 
spoke the fitting words in an audible voice; while the 
bride gave no sign of life—a slight undulation of the 
veil, ajone, signifying to the gazers that the fitting vows 
were made. 

The ceremony was soon over, the blessing spoken, 
and whilst all pressed forward to offer their congratu- 
lations, the envious veil was cast aside. The fea- 
tures which it revealed fully redeemed the promise of 
the hand and foot. The clear cheek, which now 
seemed paler than its wont, the chiselled features, and 
the large brilliant dark eyes, with their sweeping and 
heavy lashes, the lids raised but for an instant, and 
then falling, as if bent with the weight of their silken 
fringe—the luxuriant and glossy hair, parted on a fore- 
head which seemed too pure for one of earth’s faulty, 
frail children, all spoke her one of nature’s rarest gifts. 
A close observer would have said that the expression 
of that face was not then its natural one. There was 
in it a cold harshness amounting almost to sternness; 
and those lips, which looked as if they might have 
quivered with expression, were closely compressed, 
and never broke once into a smile. She answered 
briefly and coldly the lively remarks of her friends; 
but when the bridegroom addressed to her some sim- 
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ple question, a shadow, almost a shudder, seemed to 
creep over her, and she answered quickly, without 
raising her eyes. 

Old Mr. Fairly was too busily engaged in the ad- 
joining room, dispensing bride-cake with the younger 
guests, to interrupt the group around the bride, and 
until the carriage which was to take the married pair 
to their new home drove to the door, he appeared to 
forget that they were to leave him. 

The bride, on hearing the carriage announced, rose, 
and hastily leaving the room, passed up stairs to her 
chamber, to change her dress for one more fitting the 
road. She entered, and throwing herself into a chair, 
with her hands clasped, sate like a statue. Five min- 
utes elapsed—the door opened, and an old and res- 
pectable woman, who had been Mildred’s nurse, en- 
tered the apartment. 

“ My dear child,” she exclaimed, “I did not know 
you had left the drawing-room till this minute, or I 
should have been with you sooner. My dear Miss 
Milly, I wish you joy!” 

“ Wish me joy, Lucy! of what?” 

«“ Why, of your marriage, dear Miss Milly. Of 
having got such such a clever husband.” 

“Oh! Lucy, Lucy,” exclaimed Mildred, bursting 
into tears, “do not you torture me too.” And she 
wrung her hands in agony. 

« Torture you!” replied the old woman, rather puz- 
zled to understand what was the matter, and feeling 
deeply for one whom she loved as her own child; « I 
did not mean to distress you, my dear Miss Milly—I 
only hoped you might be as happy as my poor old 
heart wishes you, with your new husband.” 

“ Happy!” repeated Mildred, rising and clasping 
her hands, almost with a scream—* I tell you, Lucy, 
I hate him—I loathe him—I shudder in his presence. 
And if he approaches me—if but the hem of my gar- 
ment touches him as he passes by me, I feel a greater 
disgust than if it were the most loathsome reptile !” 
And as she spoke, every tone, look, and gesture, told 
that it came from the heart. 

The old woman burst into tears, and folding her 
nursling in her arms, exclaimed, 

« But why leave this till now? Why not speak 
before ?” 

Mildred disengaged herself from Lucy’s arms, and 
while the same stern look took possession of her 
countenance, she replied— 

« What would it have availed? Would you have 
had me break my kind old grandfather’s heart? He 
has lived since my infancy, upon the anticipation of 
this hateful marriage, and would you have me, who 
owe all to him, do what I know would kill him? 
Would he not require some reason which he would 
consider conclusive, for thus thwarting his dearest 
hopes ?” 

* And what reason have you for disliking Mr. 
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Grayson so heartily, my dear?” timidly asked the 
nurse, somewhat awed by the energy and superiority 
of Mildred’s manner. 

* Reason!” exclaimed Mildred—* are you a wo- 
man, Lucy, and ask me that question? Did I not tell 
you I detest and loathe his very presence.” 

« But, Miss Milly,” said the distressed old woman, 
“every body says he is a most excellent, honourable 
gentleman, and I am sure he is a very handsome one, 
too.” 

« Very honourable,” said Mildred, curling her lip 
in scorn; “ very honourable! He must have seen ere 
this, little as he has known of me, that I was no party 
to this engagement. Why did he not come forward 
like a man, and give me up, and save me the respon- 
sibility of such a step.” 

“ Perhaps he did not perceive your dislike to him, 
Miss Milly. You know he has lived among the hea- 
thens so long, he may have forgotten how ladies in 
civilized lands behave. And, perhaps,” added Lucy, 
glancing at her young lady through the corners of her 
eyes—* perhaps, poor gentleman, he was so much in 
love he could not see plainly.” 

“In love!” cried Mildred, scornfully—« Do not 
talk thus, Lucy, or I shall hate you too. If there is 
any thing,” she added, with energy, “ that alleviates 
my misery, it is the belief that he is too insensible— 
too selfish—to love any but himself.” 

At that moment Mr. Fairly’s step was heard upon 
the stairs, and Mildred hastened her toilet. 

“ Mildred, my darling, you must make more haste. 
Reginald has changed his mind—you will go to 
* Thorn Hill’ in the steam-boat, instead of the car- 
riage, and he fears your being too late.” 

Mildred flung her arms round the neck of her nurse, 
and sobbed aloud upon her bosom. Her grandfather 
then drew her away, and gathering the folds of her 
veil closely over her face, she descended to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Before we proceed any further we will endeavour 
to explain how Mildred should have been called upon 
to unité herself with one towards whom she had ex- 
pressed such sentiments of abhorrence. 

George Fairly, the grandfather of Mildred, was the 
son of a wealthy southern planter. His estate adjoined 
that of Mr. Grayson, whose nephew, Albert Grayson, 
became, though some years younger, the bosom friend 
of young Fairly. When the latter had arrived at 
manhood, his mother died, and Mr, Fairly, who was 
a northerner by birth, and had received his property 
in the south through his wife, having no longer a tie 
to bind him there, sold his property, and with his large 
fortune removed to Pennsylvania, his native state. 
There, in a little time, George married, and with the 
increasing cares of life, lost sight of his friend Al- 
bert. 

Nearly thirty years elapsed and found Mr. Fairly 
crossing the Atlantic in search of health, widowed, 
and with none who claimed his name or blood, but 
an orphan grandaughter. 

While in London, he accidentally heard that an 
American gentleman had been thrown into prison for 
debt, and upon seeking him out, to extend relief, he 
found in the nearly broken-hearted prisoner, his old and 
early friend, Albert Grayson. We need not add, that 
he did not long remaina prisoner. All that the most 
thoughtful and affectionate feelings could dictate, was 
done by Fairly for his friend and for his son, a boy 
of fifteen, who shared his father’s confinement, and 


ministered to his wants with the devotion and tender- 
ness of a female. 

Mr. Fairly learned from his friend, that he had, two 
years before, come to Europe, for the benefit of his 
wife’s health, bringing with them their only child, 
Reginald. Mrs. Grayson did not long survive the 
voyage; since which time he had wandered from 
place to place, seeking to divert his sorrows, About 
six months before Mr. Fairly discovered him, he had 
received a letter from home, saying that his uncle 
was dead, and had left all his property to another 
nephew, who had come to reside with him when Al- 
bert departed for Europe. This was a death blow to 
Grayson, who had been brought up as his uncle’s 
heir. He was now thrown penniless upon the world, 
and being unable to satisfy the demands of his credi- 
tors, was, in a little while, cast into prison for debt. 

After learning the particulars of Grayson’s situa- 
tion, the impression remained upon Mr. Fairly’s mind 
that there had been foul play relative to the uncle’s 
will. He strove to cheer his sinking friend with this 
idea, and at length prevailed upon him to suffer his 
boy to be placed once more at school, and accom- 
pany him to the south of France, after which, they 
would return, and sail for their own country. 

But Grayson was destined never again to see his 
native land. A few months restless search after 
health, ended his career—and Mr. Fairly once more 
stood beside the dying bed of one he loved. 

During the hours passed by Fairly with his friend, 
they had spoken much of the future; and when the 
sick man—relieved a moment from pain—allowed 
hope to enter, they would talk of their plans for the 
future, and the little Mildred, then an infant, formed 
a prominent object in their arrangements—for the 
fond parents had betrothed their children to each 
other—and Reginald, who had been sent for when 
his father’s life was despaired of, was conjured in his 
dying hour, to fulfil his parent’s pledge. Grayson’s 
last sigh was breathed upon Mr. Fairly’s bosom, 
soothed by the hope that his son would regain the 
fortune to which he had been born, and repay to the 
child of his friend the debt of gratitude they owed 
him. 

“ Reginald, my son,” gasped the dying man, “ re- 
turn to the child tenfold the tenderness which he has 
bestowed upon me. And remember, that he has 
soothed your father’s last moments, and saved him 
from dying in a foreign jail.” 

Mr. Fairly deemed it best that Reginald should 
remain in England, at school, until he could ascer- 
tain if any thing could be effected in his favour rela- 
tive to his lost inheritance; and in a little time he re- 
turned to America. He made every exertion to learn 
the truth relative to the disposition of old Mr. Gray- 
son’s property, but without success, and Reginald was 
penniless! dependent upon Mr, Fairly’s bounty. 

Five years elapsed, and Reginald, unbiassed by the 
hopes which his sanguine old friend still held out to 
him, begged permission to come home and apply him- 
self to sume profession. The old gentleman, how- 
ever, still urged delay, but before another year had 
expired, he was forced to yield a reluctant consent. 
The person who had been entrusted with the man- 
agement of Mr. Fairly’s affairs became bankrupt, in- 
volved him in his ruin, and, with the exception of what 
he had considered a mere pittance, elsewhere se- 
cured, bereft him of all his large fortune. Overpow- 
ered by this misfortune, he wrote to his ward, inform- 
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ing him of the event, begging him to return home, as 
he could no longer support him abroad. But Regi- 
nald, in answer, informed his guardian that he had 
received an advantageous offer to accompany a school 
fellow and friend to India, and that he thought it best 
to accept it; adding, that he hoped to return to his 
home long before the time fixed upon for his mar- 
riage with Mildred—which period was that of her 
attaining her eighteenth year—with the power to re- 
store to him in his old age some of the comforts of 
which he had been deprived. 

The old gentleman was forced to submit, and re- 
ducing his style of living to his now scanty means, 
he devoted himself to the education of his darling 
child. 

Years flew quickly by. The cousin of Albert 
Grayson died, and on his death bed, stung by remorse, 
confessed that he had forged his own name to the 
will of their uncle, and erased that of Albert. The 
estate was yielded up, with all the miserly accumula- 
tions of the late holdev, and Reginald became the 
possessor of immense wealth. He was immediately 
made acquainted with these facts, and the next re- 
turning ship, brought full powers from him, making 
a large sum over for the use of Mr. Fairly. His let- 
ters added, that he was under a promise to his friend 
Harley, who was in ill health, to accompany him back 
to Europe, and when he should see him restored to 
his family and home, he would return to his native 
country, he trusted, never again to leave it. 

After many wearisome delays, and, finally, the 
death of Mr. Harley, Reginald returned to America, 
how changed from the gladsome boy who more than 
fifieen years before had left its shores. ‘Time, which had 
withered the vigour and silvered the locks of his and 
his father’s benefactor, had also cast a shade of gra- 
vity over his own features, and subdued that expres- 
sion of deep passionate feeling, which had formerly 
shone from his dark eyes. 

Mr, Faitly, who had sunk all he possessed in an 
annuity on his own life, as soon as he heard of Regi- 
nald’s accession to fortune, removed from the coun- 
try, where he had lived since the loss of his property, 

. and now lived upon his yearly income in comfortable 
affluence. He had not accepted Grayson’s generous 
gift, nor did he think he was doing an imprudent act 
in sinking all he possessed, to the fature exclusion of 
his grandchild. It did not for a moment occur to 
him that the union between the two beings in whom 
all his affections centered, might never take place. He 
had lived upon the hope for years, and that any thing 
could possibly happen to prevent it never entered into 
his philosophy. 

Mildred had been bred up with the knowledge of 
her engagement, and when it passed across her mind, 
which was but seldom, it was shaken off with that 
vague sort of feeling, with which we banish from our 
minds the impression of any far distant and inevita- 
ble evil. But that feeling was not long suffered to 
remain passive, Mildred had formed an acquaint- 
ance with the daughter of their nearest neighbour, 
when they resided in the country, who obtained an 
influence over her of which she was herself uncon- 
scious, and which coloured much of her after life. 

Harriet Loring was several years older than Mil- 
dred, her father was poor, and a man of coarse and 
vulgar habits. He had two children—Harriet, and 
&@ son, a year or two younger. His wife—a silly, 
sickly woman—better born and educated than him- 


self, had died when Harriet was about sixteen, leav- 
ing her child no better legacy than to despise her fa- 
ther’s connexions, and repine at her own lot. With 
a scheming mind and ill-directed ambition, Harriet 
exerted all her energies to further her own selfish 
views, and when Mr, Fairly rented the place next to 
their farm, she left no effort untried to ingratiate her- 
self with Mildred. Her aim was to emerge from the 
obscurity in which her life had heretofore been pass- 
ed, and to command, through others, the station in 
society, which her weak parents had taught her to 
believe was her due. With regard to Mildred, her 
efforts were crowned with success. She soon became 
her intimate friend, and a favourite, also, with Mr. 
Fairly. As time passed on, Harriet’s schemes took 
a more decided form. She determined to do all in 
her power to promote an attachment between her bro- 
ther and Mildred. Mr. Fairly had the reputation of 
being an eccentric old gentleman, and it was believed 
in the neighbourhood, that he was possessed of great 
wealth, which belief was confirmed, when, on hearing 
of Reginald’s accession to fortune, he had removed to 
town, to an establishment so superior to his country 
residence. 

Already had one portion of Harriet’s aspirings been 
gratified. When the Fairlys removed to town, she 
became their frequent guest; and as her brother pur- 
sued (nominally) his profession as a lawyer, in Phila- 
delphia, it was a sufficient excuse for her spending so 
much of her time in town. 

It was not until some time after their removal that 
Harriet learned the engagement which bound her 
friend. It was a severe shock to her cherished plan, 
but every day induced her more and more to deter- 
mine to bend circumstances to her will. She took 
every opportunity of touching upon the subject. Hints, 
anecdotes, and well-feigned expressions of sympathy 
and commiseration, were not wanting for the task, 
and, in a little while, her arts were rewarded, for 
Mildred looked forward with dread and horror to an 
union with a man whom she had never seen, and, 
when he came, upon him, with loathing and disgust. 

It must be remembered, that Mildred was young, 
had always led a secluded life, and had fostered those 
morbidly fastidious feelings, so common in young and 
sensitive girls, till they amounted to exaggeration, and 
Harriet’s most unbounded wishes could not have ask- 
ed a stronger dislike, than she evinced for her des- 
tined husband. 

Thus far, and thus far only, did Harriet’s influence 
extend. Never for one moment did it enter Mildred’s 
mind, that any possible circumstance could alter her 
fate. She felt, without reasoning upon it, that her 
grandfather’s life depended upon the fulfilment of his 
long cherished hopes, and, with the enthusiasm of her 
character, she would have sacrificed herself a thou- 
sand times, sooner than cause him so deep a disap- 
pointment. Still less did she imagine that Harriet 
could have any private views, relative to herself, to 
answer. She loved her partly from 


—“ early habits, those false links, which bind, 
At times, the loftiest to the meanest mind,” 


and partly becausé she had few to love; and warm 
hearted and generous to excess, she suspected no guile 
in others, feeling none herself. With regard to Hen- 
ry Loring, her sentiments were those of utter indiffer- 
ence; feeling for the sister, alone, preventing her 
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laughing at his manners, and ridiculing his extrava- 
gances; and when she listened indulgently to Har- 
riet’s oft-repeated praises of her brother, she honoured 
her for the blindness which could see no fault in one 
whom she loved. 

It was rather singular that one so clear sighted as 
Harriet should not have seen, that it was impossible 
a high minded, proud girl, like Mildred, could love 
such a person as her brother. Nothing but the most 
obstinate self delusion could have blinded her, and 
even after Grayson’s return, her efforts were still un- 
tiring to break off the match. 

At this critical moment, Harriet was unwillingly 
summoned away to her father, who was seized with a 
dangerous illness. She wrote, however, frequently to 
her friend, artfully confirming the sentiments which 
she had instilled. But no answers were returned, 
when, at the expiration of three weeks, she received 
a few agitated lines from Mildred, saying she was to 
be married in two days, and regretting that her friend 
could not be with her at the trying moment. 

This was a stunning blow to Harriet. She had 
persuaded herself that it was impossible the marriage 
could take place—her faith in her own success 
amounted to certainty, and her disappointment and 
rage were equally without bounds, She could not 
leave her father, and, even had she been able to do so, 
she felt that it was now too late. 

We draw a veil over the impotent rage of the 
schemer and proceed with our narrative. 

Mildred entered the drawing-room, leaning on the 
arm of her grandfather, and made her adieus in a hur- 
ried manner—another moment and he had placed her 
in the carriage—the bridegroom entered, the door was 
closed, and Mildred, throwing herself into the corner 
of the carriage, covered her face and wept aloud. 
Grayson sat opposite to her, and had Mildred glanced 
at him for a moment, she would have seen that he 
was deadly pale, and that there was an expression of 
intense suffering in his countenance. 

A few moments brought them to the steam-boat, 
and Mildred immediately descended to the ladies’ 
cabin, where, throwing herself into a berth, she drew 
the curtains around her, that she might be alone. 

Thorn Hill was a beautiful villa on the banks of 
the Delaware, between twenty and thirty miles from 
Philadelphia, which Grayson had purchased and fitted 
up for his bride, on learning from Mr. Fairly that it 
was her wish to reside in the country. 

A few hours brought them to the spot where they 
were to land,and when Mildred came upon deck, she 
found Grayson conversing with a gentleman whom 
she slightly knew, and who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Thorn Hill. Mr. Waring shook hands with 
her, gaily offering his congratulations, and, draw- 
ing her arm within his own, hurried her off the boat, 
from which the carriage and horses had been already 
removed. Grayson followed slowly, and finding Mr. 
Waring still standing at the carriage door, talking to 
Mildred, he begged him to let them have the pleasure 
of setting him down at his own house, which they 
should pass on their way to Thorn Hill. 

Waring assented, and perceiving that the bride was 
sad and the bridegroom grave, he good naturedly 
took upon himself all the laughing and talking, and 
they soon reached their residence. 

It was the first time Mildred had seen her husband’s 
house, and disposed as she was to see every thing 
connected with him in an unfavourable point of view, 


she could not but admit its beauties. She was ushered 
into a large and handsome apartment richly furnished, 
several windows of which looked out towards the 
river, Notwithstanding, however, the comfort of 
every thing around her,she felt her heart sink within 
her, and murmured some indistinct reply, to a hurried 
question from Grayson, if she felt fatigued? 

After a few moments of awkward silence, she 
arose, saying she would retire and change her travel- 
ling dress; adding, that it was heavy, and oppressed 
her. 

« One moment, Mildred,” said Grayson, detaining 
her, “I have something to say to you, and will not 
detain you long.” 

She sank into a chair, and Grayson for a few mo- 
ments paced hurriedly across the floor, then, with an 
effort, he approached her, and leaning against the 
mantel-piece, began, with a voice of ill-subdued agi- 
tation. 

« I need hardly tell you, Mildred,” he said, “ of my 
early history—that my parent was rescued from a 
foreign jail by your grandfather—that this parent ex- 
acted of me a pledge, with his dying breath, that I 
would fulfil the agreement into which he had entered 
with your grandfather—which agreement was, that 
their children should be united when you had attained 
your eighteenth year. I was a destitute orphan, and 
Mr. Fairly educated and cherished me as his own 
son. In time, your grandfather became a ruined man, 
and I departed to a distant land, with the determina- 
tion of achieving a fortune at the risk of all else be- 
side, that I might be enabled to repay him, in his old 
age, a small portion of the heavy debt of gratitude I 
owe him. You are aware, that the death of my fa- 
ther’s cousin restored to me the birth-right of which 
I had been unjustly deprived, and that I found my- 
self possessed of a large fortune, which your grand- 
father refused to share with me. Circumstances de- 
tained me longer in Europe than I expected, and I 
hastened to America to fulfil my part of the engage. 
ment which bound us. It is unnecessary now to 
add,” he continued, “what were my thoughts, fee!- 
ings, or wishes; and I should not have troubled you 
thus far, did I not wish to convince you that the mo- 
tives by which I have been actuated are not so selfish 
as you believe.” 

He paused for a moment, as if to subdue his emo- 
tion, and then proceeded— 

« After the unfortunate ceremony of this morning, 
I was introduced by Mr. Fairly to his chamber, ad- 
joining yours, for the purpose of making some altera- 
tion in my dress, suitable to our approaching journey ; 
the door which communicates with your room was 
ajar, and before I was completely aware of my situa- 
tion, I became an unwilling auditor of your conver- 
sation with your woman. Listen to me Mildred,” 
he said, seeing her half rise from her chair—« It is 
the last time I shall ever speak to you on this sub- 
ject, and I now wish to say all. On my arrival in 
Philadelphia, you were in the country, but when we 
met, though I found you cold and distant, I believed 
it the timidity of youth, added to your knowledge of 
our peculiar position. Whenever the subject of our 
union was discussed, you appeared to look upon it as 
a settled thing, and I was led by Mr. Fairly to be- 
lieve that it was not disagreeable to you. Had I 
sought you as a wife, Mildred, from choice, and un- 
der ordinary circumstances, I should certainly have 
waited for some demonstrations of feeling from you. 
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As it was, I foolishly trusted that time would accus- 
tom you to look upon me at least as a friend, and I 
was guided entirely by my benefactor. 

“If you had expressed a single syllable of your 
dislike to the marriage, I would willingly have taken 
all the odium upon myself, and it should never have 
been, though in doing so, I should have incurred the 
charge of base ingratitude to my kind old friend, and, 
perhaps, of dishonour; for I was aware that he had 
sunk all he possessed, most imprudently, in an an- 
nuity, in his generous anticipations of this event, and 
that at his death his child would be destitute. This 
knowledge would ever have deterred me had the re- 
pugnance been on my side, from such a step. But 
all this would I have hazarded had you confided in 
me, sooner than have brought so miserable a fate 
upon you and upon myself. I will now only add,” 
he continued, drawing himself proudly up, “that I 
should for ever despise myself if I could ask of a wo- 
man who has expressed so decided an abhorrence of 
me, the duty and affection of a wife. What I have 
hitherto done has been from a conscientious sense of 
duty—I must now consider what is due to myself. 

“It is not your wish, I presume, that your grand- 
father should be undeceived, while he lives. At his 
death, I shall be ready to acquiesce in any plan which 
you may desire, and to make those settlements to 
which, as my wife, you will be entitled. For the 
present, my fortune—all I possess—is at your com- 
mand; and I shall, in relieving you of my presence 
whenever I can possibly do so, afford you the only 
means of happiness it remains with me to provide.” 

He turned—the door closed, and Mildred was left 
alone. Shame—anger—mortification—a thousand 
contending feelings arose in her breast. Her strong 
sense of justice whispered her that she had acted a 
cowardly part, and that she had cast upon one who 
had exhibited the most high-minded generosity, the 
blame which should have attached to her own weak- 
ness enly. With warm and generous, though im- 
petuous feelings, Mildred should have judged more 
leniently of one who, like herself, was impelled by 
circumstances over which he had no control; but, 
with the delusion of self-love and mortified pride, she 
gave way to the vehemence of her prejudice, and 
blamed him for the firm and haughty manner of his 
address, and for thinking there was something due to 
himself. She was mortified at his entire relinquish- 
meut of all interest in her, and angry that she had no 
reasonable grounds for the strong dislike she had ex- 
pressed for him, 

Overwhelmed by the violence of her emotions, Mil- 
dred gave herself up entirely to grief, which, added to 
the extreme mental excitement she had lately endured, 
proved too much for her frame. ‘The fever, which 
for several days had been lurking in her veins, in- 
creased so rapidly, and with so much violence, that 
she was soon in a delirium, and for the three succecd- 
ing weeks she was alarmingly ill. 

Mr. Fairly was written to by Grayson, very cau- 
tiously, as he was suffering from a severe attack of 
the gout, to which he was subject, and the old gentle- 
man was not made aware of the extent of her ill- 


ness, 

At the expiration of the fourth week, Mildred was 
convalescent, and leaning on the arm of the nurse 
was able to cross the floor. One of the first questions 
she asked, on being restored to reason, was an in- 
quiry for her grandfather, and being assured that he 


was suffering from one of his attacks of gout, she 
appeared reconciled to his absence. For her husband 
she did not ask, and he never once requested to see 
her, though every attention was aflorded her by his 
directions, that the most thoughtful kindness could 
have dictated. 

What that husband’s feelings were, it would be 
impossible to describe. We have heard him in his 
history to Mildred, explain the motives by which he 
had been guided, but we did nut hear all. He told 
not of the dangers incurred, the privations endured, 
while in a distant land, for the sake of returning in 
affluence to the kind friend who had nurtured his 
youth. He spoke not of the self-sacrificing spirit 
with which he had withstood the temptations of youth, 
nor did he tell that he had rejected wealth, rank, and 
beauty, in the person of his friend Harley’s sister, for 
the sake of one whom his guardian described to him 
as lovely, gentle, and affectionate: and who consid- 
ered herself as his wife. He returned to America 
with all the wa:m affections of his youth, garnered 
up in his heart, to fulfil, as he had said, his share of 
the engagement. When he first beheld Mildred, he 
was startled by her exceeding loveliness, and though 
he thought her timid and shy, towards him, he attri- 
buted it to an awkward sense of their mutual position. 
When he saw her affectionate devotion to her aged 
grandfather, her attachment to her friends, and love 
and kindness for even the old servants of the family, 
he could not misjudge her, in believing her possessed 
ofa warm heart’ As he gazed upon her gay and 
playful manners when surrounded by her young 
friends, and listened to her musical laugh, from a 
distant corner of the room, he inwardly felicitated 
himself upon his happy fate, and shall we confess it ? 
felt his heart yearn towards the young and beautiful 
being who was to become his wife. 

What then must have been his dismay when he 
unconsciously became an ear witness of the feelings 
of abhorrence which his bride expressed for him. For 
a few moments he remained as one struck dumb, 
doubting his senses. And then, rushing from the 
room, he descended the stairs. , 

Extreme pride and sensitiveness were Reginald’s 
greatest weaknesses, to which was added a share of 
obstinacy. In a little while after the first shock had 
subsided, with characteristic decision, he had deter- 
mined upon his course, “ She shall see,” he mentally 
exclaimed, “ that I have honour and self respect enough 
to reject the reluctant duties of a wife who despises 
me. She must lean upon those on whom she so 
lavishly showers her love. Between herself and me, 
she has cast an everlasting barrier, and I will not 
thrust myself between her and her happiness. And 
yet,” —he added, as the thought of all his former feel- 
ings came gushing up in his heart,—* to think how 
I could have loved her!” 

Grayson’s self love—and if we must own it—his 
vanity, were deeply wounded. In other climes his 
society had been widely courted, nor had he been led 
to believe that women could look upon his person 
with disgust and loathing. He accordingly changed 
the arrangements for their journey, believing that 
under their altered circumstances, a crowded boat 
would be less embarrassing, than a long téte-d-téte 
drive. 

Every day increased Mildred’s strength, and she 
was now able to leave her room. She felt surprise 
though she did not express it, that she neither saw 
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nor heard from her husband; that husband whom she 
had never beheld since he left her, almost in disdain 
on the fatal day of their marriage. 

Urged by her physician to leave her chamber, and 
impelled by the strong desire which she felt to rid 
herself of the surveillance of her nurse, who, with the 
characteristic inquisitiveness of her class, exhibited 
a curiosity by no means agreeable to her, Mildred 
finally decided to go down stairs. “ It must be sooner 
or later,” she said, “ and I might as well go down to- 
day, and get rid of this disagreeable old woman.” 

Accordingly, when the dinner hour approached, 
she descended to the drawing-room, rejecting nurse’s 
officious offers to fix her chair comfortably for her, 
and hurrying her out of the room, as she saw from 
the window, her husband approaching the house. 

He entered the room with a slow pace, advanced 
a step or iwo, and raising his eyes, beheld Mildred. 
For a moment, he was off his guard—he started and 
the blood mounted to his face, then hastily approach- 
ing, he held out his hand, and inquired for her health. 

Mildred placed her hand within his, murmured 
some indistinct reply she scarce knew what, and sunk 
back in her chair. 

After a few moments of embarrassing silence, 
Grayson handed to Mildred a letter which had just 
come to her from her grandfather, the perusal of which, 
happily relieved some of the awkwardness of her 
feelings. 

It was not until Grayson was seated opposite to 
Mildred at the dinner table, that he observed the 
alteration in her appearance, for after the first glance 
in the drawing-room, he had not again looked at her. 

Her cheek was pale, almost transparent; and her 
eyes, usually so brilliant and full of meaning, were 
sunken and languid. A mingled sensation of pity 
and of pain passed through his heart as he laoked 
on her, but in a little while came the recollection that 
hatred of him, had caused all this, and as he thought 
on his own injuries, he steeled his heart against her. 
He was, however, too much a man of the world— 
had too much good feeling, to conduct himself with 
carelessness or inattention, to a young and beautiful 
woman, of whom he had nothing to complain but 
her unfounded prejudice and dislike of himself. His 
manner, though cold and self-possessed, was courte- 
ous and attentive, and when Mildred retired to her 
room, fatigued with so much unusual exertion, she 
felt that this day, so dreaded by her, had passed off 
with much less embarrassment than she had antici- 
pated. 

The next day, Mr. and Mrs, Waring, and several 
of their neighbours called to see Mildred. Mr. Wa- 
ring she had seen frequently at her grandfather’s, but 
his wife she had never before met. She found her a 
pretty, sensible looking, agreeable woman, and hoped 
to find in her a friend. Mr. Waring was a lively, 
laughing, kind-hearted man, with the happiest dispo- 
sition in the world, and a great deal of good sense. 
They were wealthy, had several children, and resided 
all the year in the country, from choice. Their 
place was next to Thorn Hill; and it was Waring 
who had first put Grayson in the way of purchasing 
the property. 

“ Remember, Mrs. Grayson,” said Waring as they 
took leave, “we are to be very good neighbours. 
The first visit you make, must be to my wife, and the 
second to my green house ; and we must take walks, 
and rides, and drives, and see if we cannot call back 


some of that truant bloom, and don’t forget to tell 
that runaway husband of yours, that I say he spends 
entirely too much time on horseback, and too little 
of it with his friends.” 

Mrs, Waring kindly pressed Mildred’s hand as she 
bade her adieu, and reiterated her husband’s wish that 
they might meet often. All of which Mildred pro- 
mised. 

Mildred’s illness had not passed away without 
leaving some salutary effects. In the solitude of her 
chamber and on her sick bed, she had reflected upon 
the past, and on her present unhappy situation. She 
was sensible she had been unjust to one whom she, 


of all others, should have judged more leniently : and” 


she now believed that though he was the instrument 
of rendering her miserable for life, he was as guiltless 
as herself of having induced it. “I shall always en- 
deavour to treat him with respect,” resolved she, “ and 
I shall at least do no discredit to his name. He 
shall see that he is not the only one capable of sub- 
mitting to a sacrifice, and if it is my wretched fate 
to pass my life with one whom I can neither love 
nor esteem, others shall not see that I am miserable.” 

Their mode of living at Thorn Hill was now com. 
pletely established. Mildred rarely saw her husband 
before the dinner hour. If he did not go out, he 
usually remained shut up in the library—a room into 
which Mildred never ventured to intrude. In the 
afternoon he walked out. When tea was over, Mil- 
dred occupied herself with sewing or reading, and 
when Grayson spent any part of an evening in the 
drawing-room, it was always with a book in his hand. 

With regard to domestic affairs, Mildred could 
hardly be said to have any concern at all. Grayson 
had brought with him, his own servant, a respectable 
elderly man, who was accompanied by his wife. John 
took charge of the whole establishment, and Sydney 
acted in the capacity of housekeeper. From the 
period of Mildred’s convalescence, Sydney had always 
gone through the form of asking for orders—but it 
was a mere form, for Mildred never interfered. A 
large sum of money was placed in bank at her order, 
and every wish was gratified as soon as spoken. 

As Mildred gained strength, her spirits returned. 
She was naturally gay and full of companionable 
qualities, and this unbroken restraint became every 
day more and more intolerable to her. She deter- 
mined to break through it by visiting her neighbours, 
and putting an end to these painful téte-d-tétes. She 
accordingly one fine morning, ordered the carriage 
to fulfil her intentions. 

Her first visit was to Mrs. Waring, as she had 
promised, with whom she was even more pleased 
than at her first interview. The children she was 
delighted with; particularly a charming little boy 
about four years old, who took a violent fancy to 
her, and would not be persuaded to leave her lap, 
and ere she left them, the little Percy had promised 
to spend the following day with her. The rest of her 
visits were soon made, and she returned home invi- 
gorated by the exercise and with improved spirits. 
At dinner she was not at a loss for topics, and she 
dwelt with animation upon Mrs. Waring and her 
lovely children. Mildred like all enthusiasts was apt 
to take violent fancies for persons, but to her credit 
it must be said, they were not often for unworthy 
objects, or quickly forgotten. 

On her recovery from her late illness, she had 
looked in vain among the various letters and notes 
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which had accumulated during her sickness, for some 
communication from Harriet Loring, from whom she 
had not heard since her marriage ; finding none, she 
wrote affectionately to her inviting her to visit her as 
soon as she could do so. Mr. Loring lived about half 
a mile from the river on the Jersey side of the Dela- 
ware, nearly opposite to Thorn Hill. Within a short 
distance, there was a ferry with opportunities for cross- 
ing hourly; so that, for country people, they might be 
considered near neighbours. 

To her note to Miss Loring she now received an 
answer, saying that her father’s illness and continued 
feebleness must plead her excuse for her apparent 
inattention, and adding, that as soon as she could 
leave home, she would make Mildred a visit. 

Harriet, after the first anger at her disappointment 
had subsided, though her principal scheme had been 
foiled, knew too well the value of Mildred’s acquaint- 
ance, willingly to forfeit it, and if she had failed in 
obtaining a home such as her ambition sighed for, 
she hoped through Mildred’s friendship, and the faci- 
lities afforded by her establishment, to be enabled to 
form an eligible connexion for herself. 

Mildred now spent a great deal of her time with 
the Warings. Mrs. Waring’s gentle engaging man- 
ners, and her strong good sense, increased every day, 
her friendship for her and little Percy, who still fol- 
lowing up his first violent fancy for Mildred, spent a 
great portion of his time with her. He was sou win- 
ning and affectionate, that he became a general fa- 
vourite in the house, and Grayson himself, after re- 
peated attempts to withstand the coaxing overtures 
of his wife’s pet, finally yielded, and when not en- 
grossed by Mildred, he ever found a ready station 
upon his knee. Mr. Waring rarely passed a day 
without calling at Thorn Hill. There was always 
some message to bring or some amusement to pro- 
pose, and as the season advanced, Mildred found that 
even in the society of one in whose presence she had 
thought she could never be happy, when gathered of 
an evening round a winter fire, with Mrs, Waring 
and her lively husband as their guests, she spent 
hours of gayety, pleasure, and instruction. Fre- 
quently when seated at the table engaged in some 
trifling piece of work, did she find herself gradually 
relaxing her busy efforts, and listening attentively to 
the fund of lively anecdote and descriptions of persons 
and things with which it had been Grayson’s good 
fortune to become acquainted, both in Europe and 
India. It was, however, only when Waring was 
present, that this occurred. When they were alone, 
his manner always resumed its cold and distant po- 
liteness; and to have listened to the few restrained 
and uninteresting remarks that escaped him, one would 
have supposed that he had never been twenty miles 
from his own hearth. Mildred could not but admit 
his mental superiority, and at times there were faint 
glimmerings of better reason, which whispered her, 
that though her own lot was an unhappy one, 
through her, a cloud had been cast over one, whose 
qualities deserved a better fate. 

She had found at Thorn Hill, among the many 
things evidently intended for her use, a fine harp, and 
many of their evening3 were spent in music, Mr. 
Waring had a good voice, and though with but little 
musical cultivation, he sang the ballads of the day, 
and Moore’s exquisite melodies, with touching pathos, 
and Mrs. Waring performed very well on the piano. 
Now and then, as the Christmas holidays approached 


they got up a little dance, and as Mildred every day 
improved in health and spirits, she was always the first 
to propose something new for their amusement. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. and Mrs, Waring 
could pass so much of their time with their new 
friends, without perceiving that there was something 
of mystery connected with them. They were never 
seen to ride or walk together—their visits, except by 
invitation, were always made separately; and fre- 
quently, when Grayson had but just left the Warings, 
at their own house, Mildred had come in, expressing 
no surprise and making no remark upon this evident 
want of concert between them. ‘The nurse who had 
been with Mildred during her illness, had let fall 
many hints relative to the disunion of the husband 
and wife, which had reached Mrs. Waring’s ears; 
but as Mildred and Grayson never spoke of their 
domestic concerns, or of each other, they could not 
intrude upon their reserve. They felt deeply interested 
and conversed frequently together about it, and at 
times, Waring felt tempted to blame Grayson, for he 
thought no one could live in the society of one so 
lovely and amiable as Mildred, without being fasci- 
nated by her sweet and playful manners, though when 
he reflected upon it, he could not but admit that 
Grayson, as the one who was evidently suffering from 
some concealed unhappiness, was the person who 
should excite his sympathy. 

As the holidays were now approaching, and Mil- 
dred expected to have her friend Harriet with her 
shortly, she availed herself of Mrs. Waring’s going 
to town, to accompany her, that she might supply 
herself with toys and presents for the ensuing season, 
They spent a long day, and after dining with Mr. 
Fairly, returned late to their homes, loaded with the 
treasures that were to gladden so many little hearts, 

A few days more brought Harriet Loring to Thorn 
Hill. Maiuldred joyfully welcomed her friend, and Har- 
riet was surprised to find her looking so well, and in 
such excellent spirits. She endeavoured as soon as 
she was alone with her, to discover the terms upon 
which she lived with her husband, but in vain. Mil- 
dred parried every question, and finding she had no 
desire to be communicative, Harriet ceased her en- 
deavours. “TI shall see for myself,” she said. 

Mildred’s trials had caused her to think more than 
she had ever before done, and had more fully deve- 
loped her character. Her innate sense of propriety, 
taught her that now she had become the wife of 
Grayson, she owed it to herself to make no com- 
plaints, and under any circumstances, Mildred had too 
much dignity of character to make the private un- 
happiness of herself and husband, a topic of disens- 
sion, She blamed herself severely for her past reve- 
lations to Harriet, and her pride now assisted her 
in concealing her unhappiness. She accordingly 
assumed a greater cordiality towards her husband, in 
Harriet’s presence, and never suffered her to detect, 
in her manner, any thing that would lead to the 
truth. But she did not succeed in deceiving her. 
Harriet saw that all was not right, but until Mildred 
by speaking to her on the subject, should place herself 
in her power, she had no hold upon her. “ When she 
once begins to lean upon me,” mused this wily friend, 
«“T shall be able to lead her as I please.” 

Miss Loring was, in a few days, followed by Mr 
Fairly, who came to Thorn Hill, in high spirits; de- 
lighted with every thing he saw, and pouring out his 
happiness in an incessant flow of congratulatory 
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speeches, partly addressed to Mildred and Grayson, 
and partly in felicitation of himself, as the architect 
of so much happiness, as, deluded old man, he thought 
he was witnessing. ‘This was a severe trial to Mil- 
dred, and at times she almost shrank from what she 
had to endure. She was assisted, however, in her 
efforts, by her husband, who parried Mr. Fairly’s 
remarks with ingenuity, and whose apparent equani- 
mity, aided her in preserving her own composure. 
The estrangement of this unhappy pair, had taught 
them both the art of concealment. 

It wasChfistmas day. After visiting her friend in 
her own room, and presenting her with the gift which 
she had designed for her, Mildred, accompanied by 
Harriet, descended to the breakfast room. Mr. 
Fairly had not yet come down. In a few minutes 
he entered with his face beaming with smiles. He 
kissed Mildred and Miss Loring, and presented each 
of them with a handsome and appropriate gift. 

“And now, Reginald,” said the happy old man, 
when he thought that the ladies had sufficiently ad- 
mired their presents, and chuckling as if with some 
very bright idea, “ what will you have. You ought 
to have a present, too, for notwithstanding you and 
Mildred are one, her present wont answer for you 
both.” 

“ We gentlemen, my dear sir,” replied Grayson, 
now pretty well accustomed to this sort of attack, 
“ must, on these occasions, yield our claims to the 
ladies.” 

« No, no, I wont allow that,” replied the old gen- 
tleman, “I have brought you a present, too—one 
which I am sure you would not willingly yield to 
any one,” and taking a morocco case from his pocket, 
he handed it to him. 

Reginald took it, smiling at the old gentleman’s 
warmth, and opened it. The blood rushed in a tor- 
rent to his face, and unable to control his emotion 
he walked to a window. It was a miniature of 
Mildred, which Mr. Fairly had placed in his hands. 
The likeness was startlng—there were the soft 
cheek, the quivering lip, and those brilliant eyes with 
their silken fringes, that looked even on him, from 
out the ivory,smilingly. Ere he had recovered him- 
self sufficiently to speak, Mr. Fairly approached rub- 
bing his hands in great glee. 

“Aye, aye, didn’t I tell you I would give you a 
valuable present,” he said. “Is it not like—come 
here, girls—come here, Harriet, and see if you ever 
saw a more striking likeness than this picture of 
Milly.” 

“A picture of me!” said Mildred, starting up in 
dismay, and casting a rapid glance at the picture 
which Harriet now held. “ How did you obtain it, 
grandpapa ?” 

« Why child, you know you sat to Mr. Danton 
for it.” 

“ But, you told me, grandpapa,” said Mildred, 
speaking slowly, and with difficulty, that the picture 
was never finished.” 

“To be sure I did,” replied he, again rubbing his 
hands, “do you think I let you into all my little 
secrets ?” 

Mildred made no further remark, and as breakfast 
was brought in, busied herself in making the tea. 

This embarrassing scene seemed to have unhinged 
all the party but Mr. Fairly, who, simple as a child, 
talked, and ate, and laughed, as if he had caused all 
the delight he had intended. 


Harriet had not been an unobservant witness of 
this scene, and she was determined not to let it pass 
unprofitably. Soon after breakfast, the little Warings 
came by appointment to see Mildred, and she had all 
the toys and little presents which she had prepared 
for them, brought out, and the floor was soon over- 
spread with camps, and houses, and whule legions 
of men and beasts. As Mildred, seated on a cushion, 
was building forts and manceuvring hostile armies, 
on the carpet, her husband, who had left the room 
soon after breakfast, entered with Mr. Waring. 

“ Hey day! what is all this?” exclaimed Waring, 
as he beheld the happy faces of his little children and 
the confused array before him, “ This must be Christ- 
kinkle Hall. Good morning, Mrs. Grayson—you 
perceive I have come for my Christmas gift also.” 

Mildred laughing, rose and handed him from her 
work basket, a purse which she had knit for him. 

“ How many years must I wish you to live and 
reign for this beautiful gift?” asked he; “ and all done 
too by your own fair fingers. Really, I am a very 
happy man.” ‘The purse was greatly admired—he 
vowed himself her knight, and after an hour’s coax. 
ing, the children were prevailed upon to have their 
presents packed up, and go home. 

At the appointed hour the dinner guests assembled, 
and among them Henry Loring. He paid his com- 
pliments to Mildred, and as languishing as formerly, 
hovered constantly round her chair. Dinner passed 
off without any unpleasant occurrence, and in the 
evening, with an accession of company, they had a 
dance. Mildred did not enjoy it as she had antici- 
pated; the affair of the picture in the morning, had 
unhinged her. But every one was delighted, and 
Mrs, Grayson was universally pronounced charming. 
No one played, sang, danced, talked, laughed, or 
moved, like her; and her manners were perfect! If 
the admiration and envy of half a score of people 
could have brought her peace, she would have laid 
her head on her pillow that night a very happy 
woman. 

The following day, as she and Harriet were sitting 
together over their work, Harriet observed, 

«“ Mr. Grayson seemed quite astonished, Mildred, 
by your grandfather’s present yesterday. It is a pity 
he did not inform you of it, that you might have 
prevented it. It was such an odd thing!” 

“T should not have prevented it,” replied Mildred, 
steadily; “ and I do not see any thing so odd in Mr. 
Grayson’s having my picture.” 

“ Why, considering every thing, it was not the 
most appropriate present for Mr. Fairly to have 
stumbled upon,” said Harriet, perseveringly, deter- 
mined to follow up her attack, “and I really pitied 
you both.” 

“ You might have spared your pity, Harriet as far 
as I was concerned,” replied Mildred, stiffly. “I am 
not conscious of having deserved it.” 

“ Really Mildred, you amuse me,” said Harriet, 
with a short sort of half contemptuous laugh! “ This 
might answer very well with any one else, but with 
me !—pardon me, my dear, it is rather absurd. If I 
had not been behind the scenes before you were 
married, these dignified matrimonial airs would be 
another thing.” 

Mildred was roused by this insolent speech, and 
while her eyes sparkled, and her cheeks flushed, she 
replied, “ If you were behind the scenes as you call 
it, before my marriage, it should have taught you to 
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respect my feelings better; and be assured, if I have 
assumed matrimonial airs, that I will not permit 
either intrusion or remark, on my private concerns.” 

“ Really, Mildred, this is too ridiculous!” said 
Harriet, now in a downright rage, and forgetting all 
prudence, “I suppose”—with a sneer—*“ your new 
friend Mrs. Waring, has been putting these heroic 
notions into your head.” 

« My new friend,” said Mildred, bursting into tears, 
“ has at least proved herself capable of more delicacy 
and kindness for me, than my old one,” and rising, 
she left the room. 

Harriet saw that she had gone too far, that her 
reign was over, and stung to the quick, she vowed to 
be revenged upon Mildred, for thus placing her upon 
a footing which would thwart every plan she had 
proposed; jealousy too, of Mrs. Waring, whom she 
thought had supplanted her in Mildred’s confidence, 
added fresh fuel to her anger. Aware, however, that 
some step must be taken to heal the breach which 
she had just caused, she, after a short interval, 
wrote a few honied lines to Mildred, entreating her 
forgiveness, and adjuring her by their long friendship 
to forget it, attributing her conduct to jealous love, 
which could not bear even an appearance of reserve. 

Mildred, wholly unsuspicious, was melted by this 
appeal, and repairing to her friend, she threw her 
arms round her, and begged her not to think of it 
again. 

Henry Loring, who still remained at his father’s, 
and made frequent visits to Thorn Hill, called one 
morning when Mildred was out, and was shown to 
a room where his sister was sitting alone. 

“ What a disagreeable fellow Grayson is, Harriet,” 
saidhe. “Faith, I think he must be jealous of me,” 
running his fingers through his hair and admiring his 
handsome person in the glass; “I met him just now 
as I was coming in, and called to him to ask how 
Mildred was. He looked at me like a thunder gust, 
and replied as stiffly as a lord, « that if it was Mrs. 
Grayson I was inquiring for, she was quite well.’ ” 

«“ You may well say disagreeable,” replied the wily 
sister. “If I were you, 1 would flirt upon every 
occasion with Mildred, on purpose to annoy him.” 

«“ Why, I always flattered myself Mildred liked 
me,” rejoined the conceited puppy, still admiring him- 
self in the glass. “ Indeed, if I had been certain 
about the old gentleman’s money, I think I should 
have had her myself. And I should be glad to make 
that disagreeable fellow angry.” 

At the end of a fortnight Mr. Fairly returned home. 
Harriet, however, still lingered on. Although the 
words of forgiveness had passed between them it was 
impossible that the former friends could feel as here- 
tofore, and though Mildred scarcely confessed it to 
herself, she would have felt Harriet’s absence a relief. 
She persuaded herself that she dreaded the constant 
observation of so quick sighted a person, upon her 
domestic unhappiness. But Mildred’s feelings of im- 
patience and irritation had a deeper source than she 
was herself aware. She felt the baleful influence of 
Harriet’s presence, though she could not define it. 
Harriet, with a maliciousness that can be accounted 
for in no other manner, than as the promptings of a 
bad heart, and revengeful disposition, followed up her 
threats. ll the artillery of hints and looks—often- 
times stronger than words—was put in motion. If 
Mildred sighed, Harriet looked anxiously round, as 
if she dreaded her being observed. If Mildred was 
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gloomy she would take occasion to account for her 
mood, offering apologies, the emptiness of which a 
child could detect! If she was gay, she watched 
her uneasily—if quiet, she cast furtive and mysterious 
glances at her, and every trifling act was made 
through her maneuvres, an engine to excite sus- 
picion. 

Henry Loring’s visits were frequent, and the sister 
and brother, the one from malice, the other from un- 
meaning vanity, aided in giving a semblance of mys- 
tery to an intercourse which was, in fact, irksome to 
Mildred, who only submitted to the infliction of Lo- 
ring’s society, from consideration for Harriet’s feel- 
ings. 
The weather had now become intensely cold; the 
Delaware was frozen over, and a heavy snow had 
fallen, which lay for many weeks upon the ground. 
Scarcely a day passed without bringing some new 
amusement. Mildred’s friends chose this opportunity 
to come in gay parties from town, to see her, and the 
sleighing was so fine that she was in constant requi- 
sition among her neighbours; Harriet remained at 
Thorn Hill during all this period, and did not return 
home till the latter part of February. 

One morning, about two or three weeks after Har- 
riet’s return home, Mr. and Mrs. Waring called to 
beg Mildred to cross the river with them to make 
Harriet a visit. The weather had moderated consid- 
erably within the last few days, the morning was 
remarkably fine, and they were going to walk over. 
As they descended the river bank, they encountered 
Grayson, who inquired if they were going to venture 
on the river, adding that he did not think it quite 
safe. 

« Nonsense, my dear fellow,” replied Waring, “ I 
saw a sleigh and two horses cross yesterday, at this 
very spot—besides, you see the ladies have gone on, 
and I must follow. So you had better join us.” 

Grayson stood a few moments irresolute, watching 
their progress, at length, seizing a boat hook, he 
rapidly followed. The air was so mild and delicious 
after the late severe weather, that Mildred delighted 
with the exercise, amused herself by sliding gaily 
along on the smooth ice, laughing and looking back 
at her friends. When they had got some distance 
from the shore, she unconsciously approached a spot 
where some labourers had the day before been cutting 
ice for an ice house. The weather was so mild that 
the severed masses had not reunited, and pressing 
forward, she placed her foot upon one of the loosened 
cakes, and in a moment disappeared beneath the ice: 
a cry of horror broke from all, and Mrs. Waring fell 
senseless at her husband’s feet. A moment of agony 
elapsed, and Grayson had plunged into the water, 
amid the broken ice and was lost to view. An age 
of common-place every day suffering could not have 
made up the sum of horror which Waring endured 
in that moment of awful suspense, as he stood power- 
less with his wife lying insensible at his feet. 

Unable to move or act, another despairing moment 
passed away, and Grayson rose to the surface with 
the body of his wife in his arms. Frantic with joy, 
Waring rushed forward with the boat hook, and as- 
sisting his exhausted friend to rise, he relieved him 
of his precious burden. As soon as Grayson had 
obtained a footing, he lifted Mildred’s lifeless form in 
his arms, and folding round her, the cloak in which 
Waring had enveloped her, he, without stopping to 
utter a word, bore her rapidly to the shore. 
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The nearest physician was sent for—every means 
for her restoration was immediately resorted to, and 
after balf an hour’s dreadful suspense, she was again 
restored to animation, though apparently not to a full 
consciousness of her situation. 

Towards evening she awoke from a long and re- 
freshing sleep. Mrs. Waring, who sat beside her, 
was not at first aware of her being awake, until 
reaching out her hand she spoke. 

“Is it you, dearest?” she said; “tell me how I 
came here, for” (shuddering and covering her eyes,) 
“I can only remember that dreadful moment.” 

Mrs. Waring leaned over, and kissed the pale cheek 
of her friend; then clasping her hand, she related to 
her as Waring had described it, the whole horrid 
scene. Mildred made no comment as the tale pro- 
ceeded, but lay with her eyes shut, while the big 
tears forced themselves from beneath her closed lids, 
in rapid succession. 

The arrival of the physician put an end to Mrs. 
Waring’s nerrative; he found his patient’s pulse ex- 
cited, and ordering her an anodyne, and perfect quiet 
for the night, left her, with every assurance of doing 
well. 

Mildred was left to quietness, but sleep refused her 
its aid. She lay apparently composed, though a thou- 
sand tumultuous thoughts and feelings were awaken- 
ed that banished sleep. About midnight, Sydney, 
who sat in her chamber during the night, sofily left 
the room on some trifling errand, and Mildred dis- 
tinctly heard the voice of her husband in the passage, 
inquiring if she slept. “I have not deserved this,” 
was her inward reproach, as the door closed; “ and 
good has been returned me for evil.” 

The next morning at a late hour, she arose, and 
feeling no ill effects from her accident, descended as 
usual to the breakfast room, where from the win- 
dow which looked out upon the river, she found suf- 
ficient food for her thoughts. She was aroused from 
her reverie by the entrance of her husband, Mr. 
Waring, and little Percy. She advanced hastily to 
meet them, and they both appeared astonished to see 
her down stairs. 

“My dear Mrs. Grayson,” exclaimed Waring, 
pushing past Grayson, and seizing both her hands, 
“you have made me the happiest fellow in the world. 
Had you fallen a sacrifice to my rashness, I should 
never have known peace again, Indeed I shudder 
to think what might now have been our situation, 
had not Grayson shown such admirable presence of 
mind,” 

“You say truly,” replied Mildred, with emotion, 
looking timidly in her husband’s face, and holding 
out her hand to him while the tears gushed from her 
eyes—“ Under God I owe my life to you.” 

The hand was taken—slightly pressed—and re- 
signed! A few disclaiming words of reply were 
hastily uttered, a hurried apology on the plea of busi- 
ness to Waring for leaving him, and Grayson left 
the room. 

About three weeks after Mildred’s providential 
escape, she was, with her husband, summoned to 
town to attend Mr. Fairly, who had been seized with 
an alarming attack of his old disease. When they 
reached him, the old gentleman was insensible, and 
after lingering for several days in that condition, he 
expired. Mildred’s grief was overwhelming; and at 
the request of Grayson, she suffered herself to be 
placed in the carriage, with her old nurse, and return 


home, leaving him to attend to all the last sad 
offices. 


Mildred found in the society of her nurse, a source 
of great comfort. She would talk with her of her 
grandfather, and pour out to her all her grief! But 
though it was to Lucy the unfortunate revelation had 
been made, which had exercised so important an in- 
fluence upon her married life, she never spoke of her 
husband, nor confirmed by word or look any suspi- 
cions which Lucy might have formed. 

Time passed on, and it was now the early part of 
May. The trees were all in leaf, and the weather 
soft and mild. One evening towards sunset, Mil- 
dred, Grayson, and Mr. Waring, were seated together 
in the drawing room at Thorn Hill. Waring had 
dined with them, and was now buried in an arm 
chair, reading—Mildred lounged on a sofa with a 
book in her hand, and Grayson sat opposite her 
across thé room at a window, with his gaze bent on 
the bright clouds tinged by the setting sun. The 
book which Mildred held in her hand, gradually sunk 
by her side, as the hushed and holy stillness of the 
hour crept over her senses, and her eye fell upon her 
husband. She was startled at the change which she 
observed, for the first time, in his appearance, for 
though daily in his presence, she never lifted her eyes 
to his face, and saw not what every one was com- 
menting upon. ‘The wind had blown aside the 
drooping curls of his dark hair, and left his hollow 
temples exposed; his features were sharpened, and 
about the mouth was an expression of pain and suf- 
fering. Mildred gazed until every faculty seemed ab- 
sorbed in that one long melanchcly look, and she 
was utterly unconscious of the presence of a third 
person, till the book, falling from her hand on the 
floor, aroused her, and as her eyes fell, she met the 
fixed look of Waring bent upon her. The blood 
rushed violently to her face, and rising hastily, she 
left the room. 

“ How long have you been married, Grayson?” 
abruptly asked Waring. 

«“ Why do you inquire?” he asked, looking round 
at his suddenly awakened friend. 

“Oh! nothing. I was only thinking what a happy 
fellow you are, to have your wife so much in love 
with you so long after the honey moon.” 

«“ What do you mean, Waring?” said Grayson, in 
a low voice. 

« Nothing, nothing. I have only been sitting here 
amusing myself, in contemplating you and your wife.” 

“ You could not have found much amusement as 
far as I am concerned. I was only watching the 
setting sun.” 

« Yes, I know, and Mrs. Grayson was only watch- 
ing you. I repeat, you are a happy fellow. I wish 
you would impart your secret for inspiring a little 
romantic devotion to me.” 

« You are mistaken, Waring,” said Grayson, vehe- 
mently, rising from his seat, “and why talk such 
nonsense.” 

« Nonsense, my dear fellow! I think it is you 
who are talking nonsense. Why any one would 
suppose I had been telling you of some dreadful mis- 
fortune! What do you mean?” 

«I mean,” said Grayson, reseating himself, and 
speaking in a more measured tone, “ that Mrs, Gray- 
son is no sentimentalist; and you talk as if you were 
reciting a page from that novel you held in your 
hand.” 
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“Do I? Well novels sometimes tell truths; and 
they instruet us particularly in the interpretation of 
the language of the eye!” 

“ Novels are like false mirrors ;” was the reply, 
“and speak distorted truths,” 

Waring made no rejoinder, and the conversation 
dropped. 

One afternoon, a few days after this, Harriet 
Loring, who was spending the day at Thorn Hill, 
entered Mildred’s chamber, who had retired soon 
after dinner, while Miss Loring remained talking 
with Grayson and Mr. Waring. After touching 
slightly upon several topics, she remarked carelessly, 
“ How do you like this project of going to Europe, 
Mildred ?” 

«“ What project?” asked Mildred. 

“Why Mr. Grayson’s. I heard him talking to 
Mr. Waring just now, about going there this spring 
for his health. He looks wretchedly; and I have 
no doubt it will do him good; but I should not like 
being left behind, if I were you.” 

Mildred was standing with her back to Harriet, 
and made no reply. At this moment a servant 
knocked, and informed Miss Loring that her brother 
was below. 

«“ Will you excuse my going down, Harriet?” said 
Mildred, speaking low and painfully. “I have a head- 
ache, and must lie down.” 

As the door closed, Mildred turned. Her coun- 
tenance was ghastly, and had any one seen her, they 
would have said despair was at her heart. “ And is it 
indeed so?” she exclaimed, wildly clasping her hands, 
and burying her face in the cushions of the sofa! 
“ Am I truly the architect of my own misery? Have 
I,oh! have I deserved this? I was wrong. I was 
fuolish—but I was a thoughtless child, and knew 
not myself! And has not my folly been sorely visit- 
ed upon me? Oh! no, no,” she -cried, with a pas- 
sionate burst of sorrow, “I cannot part withhim! I 
will go to him,” she said, starting up; “ tell him I love 
him, and on my knees conjure him not to leave me.” 
Then with a revulsion of feeling, as the thought of 
all the past came over her, she slowly returned to 
to her seat. Yes, he would scorn me, she said, and 
cast me from him, as I did him. 

An hour elapsed, and Harriet again returned to 
the room. 

«TI have come, dear Milly,” she said, “ to say gocd 
bye. Papa is not well, and wishes me to return 
early. Don’t disturb your head for me, I shall soon 
get ready.” Mildred embraced her in silence, and 
thns they parted. 

A day or two afier this, Mildred was sitting in the 
drawing room, with little Percy on her lap, when 
Grayson entered. 

«I came home purposely to see you this morning, 
Mildred ;” he said, in a hurried voice, “I wished to 
inform you of my intention to go next month to 
Europe. My health suffers,” he continued, “ more 
rapidly, and I think a voyage will be of service to 
me.” 

«“ How long do you think you will remain absent?” 
asked Mildred firmly, but in a low voice, concealing 
her face in the curly head of the child. 

“T cannot say,” he replied,—but ere he could pro- 
ceed, Mr. Waring entered the room, and Mildred was 
relieved from a conversation which she felt it was 
impossible she could have continued much longer. 

Poor Mildred, a prey to a thousand conflicting 


feelings, gave herself up to her sorrows, and remained 
nearly altogether in her own room; at times she felt 
as if she could humble herself at her husband's feet, 
and implore him not to leave her. ‘Then when the 
undeviating coldness of his manner—and latterly, his 
almost sternness occurred to her—when she remem- 
bered the proud words he had spoken on their wed- 
ding day, and now his manifest intention of leaving 
her for ever!—her woman’s pride was roused, and 
she determined to school herself that none might 
guess the conflict within. She took her place at the 
table and performed her accustomed duties, mechan- 
ically, and if her hand shook or her eye grew more 
dim, there was none to mark it, for Grayson was 
alike absorbed. 

In a few days Grayson went to town, but without 
mentioning his object. The morning of his return, 
Mildred was in the room, when he entered with Mr. 
Waring. 

« And so you have really taken your passage, Gray- 
son ?” 

« T have, but not without difficulty. I could scarcely 
get a berth.” 

« Ah indeed, when do you sail ?” 

« On the 20th of June,” was the reply. 

Mildred heard it all, but neither lip nor eye quail- 
ed, though there was a tightness in her throat and a 
stillness at her heart that seemed to her like death's 
last agonies, 

It was a cool, gloomy evening, and Mildred wrap- 
ping herself in her shawl walked as far as the Wa- 
rings with little Perey, who had been spending the 
day with her. She refused Mrs, Waring’s invitation 
to remain the evening, and returned home, It was 
getting quite dusky, and she hastened her steps, for 
the stable at Thorn Hill had been entered the night 
before by some prowling ruffians, who had stolen a 
pair of valuable horses, and she felt somewhat timid. 
As she was about to enter the gate, she encountered 
her husband with his overcoat on, and a whip in his 
hand. When he observed her, he approached and 
said: 

«I am going to T., Mildred, and shall not return 
to-night. Mr. Grant has sent his son over to tell 
me that a pair of horses, supposed to be mine, have 
been stopped in T., and I must appear to identify 
them.” 

Mildred lingered at the gate as Grayson walked 
towards the stable yard, the entrance to which was 
not very distant from where she stood. Grayson had 
disappeared from her sight only a few moments, 
when she heard a v:olent kicking and several voices 
crying out loudly, “hold him in, hold him in.” In 
another moment the gate burst open—the horse 
dashed into the road, and rearing himself high in the 
air threw his rider, whose feet catching in the stir- 
rup was dragged madly along by the frightened ani- 
mal, 

The last sensation that Mildred experienced, was 
that her husband’s doom was sealed, and with one 
loud frenzied shriek, she fell lifeless in the road, 

When she awoke from her long and death-like 
swoon, she found herself lying ona sofa in the draw- 
ing-room, with Lucy bending over her. For a mo- 
ment her recollection did not appear to have returned, 
then starting hastily to her feet and wildly clasping 
her hands, she shrieked in a tone of thrilling agony— 

« Where is he? Oh! tell me where he is!” 

« Who is it you ask for, Mildred?” said Grayson, 
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advancing from behind the sofa where he had been 
standing unperceived by her. 

For an instant Mildred gazed as one petrified— 
then a shadow, almost a convulsion passed across 
her face, and rushing wildly forward she fell into his 
arms, in violent hysterics. 

Grayson motioned Lucy to leave the room, and 
placed Mildred on the sofa. For some moments it 
was terrifying to hear her deep convulsive sobs. Her 
paroxysms were so violent that Grayson feared for 
the consequences. Gradually, however, they became 
weaker and weaker, and finally died away; then 
raising herself and looking wistfully into her husband’s 
face, she said—“Is it indeed you. I thought,” she 
continued, covering her eyes, while her voice grew 
plaintively affecting—* that I saw you entangled and 
dragged away by the horse, and I could fancy you 
mangled and dead before me.” 

« No, Mildred, it was not me. You were deceived 
by Mr. Grant’s height and dress. It was he who was 
on the horse, and not I, and he is quite uninjured.” 

“ Thank God,” she murmured, fervently, while the 
tears rolled down her colourless cheeks. 

“I did not think, Mildred,” said Grayson, in an 
agitated voice, “ that my fate could have excited so 
deep an interest in you, and this moment must deter- 
mine the future. Tell me, then, why I see you thus 
agitated. Speak to me, Mildred—you owe it to me, 
and I will not again look for affection, to be disap- 
pointed.” 

Mildred could not speak, but she raised her glis- 
tening eyes timidly to his, her lips quivered, a bright 
shade passed over her face, and her head dropped on 
his shoulder. 

« My wife,” murmured Grayson, as he pressed her 
to his heart, while a tear trembled upon his cheek. 

Days, weeks, and months of coldness and estrange- 
ment were obliterated by that one eloquent moment, 
and it needed not the explanations which followed 
to convince her husband that Mildred’s heart was all 
his own. 

The next evening about sunset, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Waring were sitting together, Waring at a window, 


and his wife on a distant sofa, she was aroused by 
her husband’s voice calling to her: 

« Come here, Fanny,” he said, qidhip, “ and feast 
your eyes upon a miracle.” 

Mrs, Waring arose and approached the window, 
from whence she beheld Grayson and Mildred walk- 
ing up the avenue to the house; Mildred was leaning 
on her husband’s arm. ‘There was a music in her 
step, a bright flush upon her cheek, as she raised her 
eyes to the face of her husband as he bent towards 
her, that caused an exclamation of surprise from 
Waring. “ What can be the matter, Fanny?” he 
said, with an amusingly perplexed countenance— 
“ I wish I could read riddles.” 

Grayson and Mildred now entered the room, Mil- 
dred kissed her friend, without remembering that it 
was not her usual custom, and Grayson shook War- 
ing’s hand as if they had been parted for a-year. 

“Ts this your farewell, Grayson?” said Waring, 
smiling mischievously. “Do you sail to-morrow ?” 

“Sail! Ishall not sail at all! I have given up 
all idea of going abr 

« Why, how is this? I thought you were in such 
a hurry to get off a day or two since ?” 

“TI believe it is my fault, Mr. Waring,” said Mil- 
dred, smiling and colouring—« I did not want to go, 
and—and—I did not want Mr. Grayson to go with- 
out me, so,” she added laughing, “ I have conquered, 
as we women always do.” 

«“ There is a something of romance and mystery, 
Fanny,” said Waring to his wife, after the departure 
of Mildred and her husband, “ connected with the 
lives of our friends, which I should be glad to find 
out; but as we rarely see the under current that 
silently works in life’s hurrying waves, and as they 
appear now to be perfectly united, I suppose we must 
be content to remain satisfied with results.” 

May we hope dear reader, that you will do the 
same; and should you doubt or question the proba- 
bility of our tale, cast your eyes around on the 
world’s bubbling cauldron, and ask yourself if there 
is aught of romance in it, like the romance of real 
life ? 
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THE WATCHER. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


Tue night was dark and fearful, 
The blast swept wailing by, 
When a watcher, pale and tearful, 
Looked forth with anxious eye ; 
How wistfully she gazeth— 
No gleam of morn is there; 
And the look to heaven she raiseth, 
"Tis the agony of prayer. 


Within that dwelling lonely, 
Where want and darkness reign, 

Her precious child, her only, 
Lay moaning in his pain; 

And death alone can free him— 
She feels that this must be ; 

“ Bat oh! for morn to see him 
Smile once again on me !” 


A hundred lights are giancing 
In yonder mansion fair, 
And merry feet are dancing— 
They heed not morning there ; 
Oh, young and joyous creatures, 
One lamp from out your store, 
Would give that poor boy's features 
To his mother's gaze once more. 


The morning sun is shining— 
She heedeth not its ray; 
Beside her dead, reclining, 
That pale, dead mother lay; 
A smile her lips was wreathing, 
A smile of hope and love, 
As though she still were breathing— 
“ There is light for us above !” 
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THE HUM 
BY MRS, 8. 


«Tue sea is His and He made it;” and He made 
too the mind of man to traverse its wide waters, to 
measure its broad circumference, to improve it asa 
thoroughfare of nations—the sole portion of this 
globe on which no division of mankind can erect a 
— to mark their limits, and say to another, 

u shalt not pass beyond. Mind loves to con- 
template the ocean—traces its laws, names, and 
classes its inhabitants, finds innumerable marvels in its 
waters, brings up countless treasures from its depths. 

It treads the surface of the earth, combines its 
properties, examines its productions, delights in its 
beauty and loveliness ;—descends into its bowels and 
discovers the apparently dark mass to be full of wonder 
and interest: the depository, the magazine of cen- 
turies, 

It wanders through the air, analyzes the atmos- 
phere, studies the clouds, controls the lightning, 
tracks the course of each luminous globe, almost 
makes the moon its own, investing it with intelli- 
gence and sympathy, and loving it as a friend. After 
scanning all outward creation, rejoicing in its beauty 
and admiring its magnificence, mind turns to gaze 
upon itself, to find there a structure more sublime 
and wonderful than all. 

Wonderful indeed is that spirit and understanding 
which the inspiration of the Almighty hath bestowed. 
lis energies will not be restrained, its power cannot 
be destroyed. It is alike invincible in the prison 
and the palace—in the hut of the slave and the home 
of the free. ‘The body may be loaded with chains, 
the rack and the dungeon may waste its flesh and 
subdue its strength, but mind still retains its vigour 
and its freedom, still unconquered and unconquerable. 

That spirit which will exist for ever, independently 
of physical organization, must surely be far beyond 
the reach of physical restraint. Its energies are 
manifest in the thousand potent movements of science, 
knowledge, and virtue; in the “strength to suffer” 
and the “ will to serve,” no less than when changing 
the destinies of nations, by planting its foot upon the 
the neck of kings, and trampling upon the thrones of 
the mighty. 

If so wide its agency, so irresistible its power when 
clogged with the fetters of flesh, what will be its ac- 
tion and its progress, when, freed from material 
bondage, it reaches that boundless field, where the 
expansion of its energies will be commensurate with 
its own infinity. 

“Now while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in ——————-,” 


can we attempt to follow it to such an elevated con- 
dition—contemplate its powers, enlarged, ennobled, 
purified, without measure and without end? 

20* 


AN MIND. 


E. FARLEY. 


But where will this disembodied intelligence abide ? 
Will it inhabit any one of those shining worlds, so 
often the subject of its meditations while a tenant of 
the body? Or will it hover over the sunny places, 
and linger around the green spots of its former 
abode ? 

It has dropped the sins and frailties, does it still 
retain the affections of its mortal existence, or will it 
henceforth wing a flight too lofty for remembrance 
of its embryo condition. Can all be forgotten? Is 
that pure and holy love, so far above all selfish con. 
siderations, second only in intensity to the worship 
of Divinity, is that to be no more remembered for 
ever? Can all sweet and pious words of counsel, 
all precious and holy examples, employed perhaps as 
means of its present beatitude, can all these pass for 
ever from the mind, leaving no record of gratitude or 
love ? 

Is that beautiful chain of memory and association, 
by which the mind could trace its own progress in 
knowledge from the time it became conscious of a 
being, an immortality independent and superior to 
sense, is that bond dissevered by the great separation ? 
or are its links united in that exalted and glorified 
existence. Will its progress hereafter be propor- 
tioned to its discipline and improvement while on 
earth? How, and to whom, can the mind become 
useful, where all are perfect, all happy? And how 
supremely blest, without a consciousness of utility. 

But I forbear, for I fear to trespass upon sacred 
ground. Speculation must yield to duty, imagina- 
tion to revelation, the human mind to the will of its 
Creator. A mystery it is unto itself, and a mystery 
it must remain until “ mortality is swallowed up of 
life.’ «What we know not now, we shall know 
hereafier.” 

Let it suffice now to know the mind will be happy 
hereafter, happy for ever—if it has delighted to con- 
template the universe and investigate its phenomena, 
not only because it found therein an inexhaustible 
source of wonder and enjoyment, or solely from an 
intellectual thirst, but if remembering—* The tree of 
knowledge is’nt that of life,’—it has sought to lock 
into the mysteries of creation, and admire each dis- 
covery as a new developement of Almighty Power, 
and has been led to bow with increasing reverence 
and awe before the glory and majesty of its Crea- 
tor—if it has learned to recognise the hand of Jeho- 
vah in all events, delighted in His government, adored 
His attributes, desired to be like Him, it will go on 
unto perfection until it be “ filled with all the fulness 
of God.” For eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the mind of man to con. 
ceive, the things which God hath laid up for them 
that love him. 
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Smile not, ‘tis our part-ing hour, When tears a - lone should flow. 






Hope has lost her fai-ry pow'r, And what is left iz woe. 
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II. 


Thy name as in some sacred shrine, 
Within my breast shal] dwell, 

With life alone I can resign 
My love for thee—farewell!— 

I left her, and the briny waves 
For years I travell’d o’er— 

I came to sorrow o’er her grave— 
For, oh! we met no more !— 
Oh! we met no more! 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 


THE GRAVE. 


BY WN. 


Mark this lowly mound 
Where the rank weeds wave, 

Mortal thou art bound 
Hither—'tis the grave! 


Though no sculptur'd stone 
Now the tale reveals; 
Yet, a spirit tone 
From beneath it steals. 


Listen! it declares 

“ Here the weary rest ;” 
That its tenant fares 

As a bidden guest. 


Asa guest assur'd 
Of a welcome there ; 
Free from toils endur'd, 
Sorrow, want and care. 


Where the wand'rer knows 
That his goal is won ; 
Where he can repose 
Now his task is done. 


DEERING, 


Where the broken heart 
Checks its bitter moan ; 

Where affliction’s smart 
Ceases—and is gone. 


Where the slave is free! 
Where the galling chain 

And the lash will be 
Heeded not again. 


Where vice fails to wrong, 
And its reign is o’er. 

Where friends, parted long, 
Meet, to part no more. 


Welcome, peaceful bed! 
When our lamps expire, 

Though no tear be shed, 
Though no tuneful choir 


Chant in mournful strains 
While round our bier ; 
Yet, a rest remains 
Long denied us here. 








oe 


° EDITORS’ 


* There's beauty all around our paths, 
If but our watchful eyes 
Can trace it "mid familiar things, 
And through their lowly guise!” 


Tas faculty of finding pleasure in common things and every 
day pursuits, is one which should be carefully cultivated in 
the young. At this season, when the fresh flowers look up, like 
angels’ eyes, from amid the lowliest recesses, and wherever 
the sunbeams can find their way, some sweet bud is opening 
its fair leaves to the light, there needs little argument to 
prove the variety, and we may say, omnipresence of the 
beauties of nature. But after all, if the heart be not culti- 
vated to love and enjoy these scenes, they will be passed idly 
by, and the young lady, even while wreathing her bouquet 
of May flowers, will be thinking of what she iders far 


TABLE. 


of mind are usually found following the path to fame which 
seems least laborious. 

It is the mind that makes the body rich,” says the poet. 
The frailty of mere personal charms has been the sentiment 
of so many songs and the moral of so many sermons that, pro- 
bably, few would attempt to dispute the axiom. It requires 
more reasoning to convince those who have not made the 
human heart and its changes the subject of much reflection, 
that the most perfect external beauty of the “ human form 
divine” will soon lose its power to please, unless its em- 
pire be maintained by intellectual gifts and moral graces. 
What excellent service the writer would render to society 
who would impress this trath as with the point of a diamond, 
on the mind of every young female! 

“When I first attended balls,” said a young gentleman,” I 





more beautiful, the artificial flowers on her new bonnet. 

The temporary importance which the advantages of ap- 
pearing richly arrayed gives to the vain, and even to the 
vicious, is one of the most unfortunate consequences which 
attend the increase of wealth and the cultivation of taste in 
our republic. It is unfortunate, because it prevents many of 
both sexes, who have respectable talents and amiable dispo- 
sitions, and who, were there no easier way to rise in the esti- 
mation of the world, would endeavour to improve in know- 
ledge and goodness, from using mental or moral exertion. 
When a few “outward adornments” may be substituted for 
intelligence and virtue, or, at least, give a passport to 
“ fashionable society,” those who lack strength or decision 


lected my partners by the eye only; but I soon found that 
a very beautiful girl might be very dull and insipid as a 
companion. Now, I choose those whom I know or fancy can 
charm by their conversation as well as their appearance.” 

Probably few of our readers would fully subscribe to the 
opinion of Solomon that ‘“ beauty is vain,” yet every intelli- 
gent and cultivated mind feels that neither symmetry of form, 
harmony of features nor “ tincture of the skin” constitutes the 
beautiful. In the moral as in the natural world, the loveliest 
charms, those which longest hold their sway over the feelings, 
are found in the familiar things that constantly surround 
our path of life. The kind smile, the welcome greeting, the 
thoughtful care that has provided for the comfort of the be- 


loved one, these are beauties of domestic cultivation, which _ 
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make home the family paradi The who devotes 
herself to cultivating these perennial flowers, need never fear 
the want of ornaments to make her beloved. And are not the 
loved—those who really deserve to be loved—the lovely ?7— 
Spencer thus answers— 





* Every spirit as it is more pure 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 
For of the soul the body form doth take ; 
For soul is form and doth the body make.” 


That is, when we feel the worth of an individual, there is 
always tous a beauty, a pleasantness in his or her personal 
appearance. Is it not so? 


——<_— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been again unrolling MSS.—Some are about as 
difficult to decipher as those of Hereulaneum—and after many 
hours of patient research, the following are all we have found 
presentable to the readers of the Lady's Book. 

* Life at Olympus.” 

* The suggestive Powers of Nature.” 

* The Forsaken Plants.” 

* Solitude.” 

“ Woman.” 

* Melancholy Musings.” 

The list of rejected articles is, as usual, much longer, but 
our correspondents may be sure we have done all in kindness 
to them. It would be no advantage to the writer to have 
an inferior article accepted—publishing would not improve 
it. Perfection will only be attempted when it is thought re- 
quisite to success. For this reason it is, that 


“ Zealous for the right, 
A strict observer of each noble flight, 
From the fine gold we separate th’ allay, 
And show how hasty writers often stray.” 


Among this “allay” we must place the following articles— 

“My Wife's Grave.” 

“ A Legend.”—A. B. 

** My Cousin"—wants force and fervour. Rhymes are not 
poetry. 

“‘ Pensez 4 moi"—the writer must “try again”—he can do 
better. 

“‘Midnight"—dull and soporific as a dose of “* poppies or 
mandragara.” 

“To M.S * * *—false rhymes. 

“ Lines written in a Lady's Album”—pretty good of the 
kind ; but, like a love letter, only interesting to the individual 
addressed. Another poem by the same writer— 

“* Lameut over the Grave of a Wife”—is rather better, but 
not worth publishing. 

“ A happy New Year"—came too late for publication. 

“The Poet's Doom"—has some beautiful thoughts, and the 
rhythm and versification are correct, but as a whole the poem 
is mediocre. 

“Hassan and Nerinda’—the romance of some youthful 
mind, and shows more fancy than judgment; but the article 
has one merit which we gladly note—it is written in a clear 
fair hand. The writer need not be discouraged. 

“My Mother's Grave”—the author, should he live ten 
years longer, will thank us for declining to publish this 
article. 

—a 
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Letters of Mrs. Adams—The Wife of John Adams. With 
an Introductory Memoir by her Grandson, Charles Francis 
Adams. 2 vole. Second edition. Boston: Little & Brown. 


Among the multitude of works of fiction, that are pouring 
like a torrent over our land, it is refreshing to meet with a 
book that owes its charm to the truthfulness of its records, 


and the simplicity with which it presents to the mind the 
dignity of our nature, when the impulses of right feeling are 
kindled to enthusiasm in the cause of liberty and virtue. We 
need say nothing to commend the work to those who have 
read it ; but we wish to interest our friends at the south and 
west, who have not yet bad that privilege, to endeavour to 
obtain it. For our sex it is a work to be proud of, to gain 
wisdom from—to be cherished as a itor and pl t 
companion. 

The Letters embrace a period of fifty three years; from the 
dreams of girlhood to the nobler reflections of the grandmother 
we may trace the feelings and aspirations of one of the purest 
and noblest hearts that ever gave impulse to the actions of a 
woman. There is a cunsistency in the whole character of Mrs. 
Adams, which proves the strength of her mind. That she was 
actuated by just and lofty principles of conduct, may be owing 
to her education, and the circumstances in which she was 
placed; but this steadfastness of purpose it is which gives 
the impress of her superior talents. 

No doubt thousands of her countrywomen, cutemporaries 
with her, endured more physical hardships, and practised 
self-denials, in the cause of the country, as great as she did; 
but it is not probable that many maintained a like degree 
of resolute composure. Hence her understanding was deve- 
loped by those very privations and sufferings, which would 
have broken the heart or spirit of a weak-minded woman. 
In short, she seemed to be qualified by nature for the glorious 
station Providence assigned her, and all the deficiencies, as 
we should now consider them, in her education were supplied 
by the intuitive sagacity of her strong, active mind, and her 
delicate susceptibility of duty. These letters are full of les- 
sons of practical utility to her own sex. We honour her 
for her patriotism, and her just appreciation of the prin- 
ciples which should govern statesmen; but we love her most 
for the perfect example of conjugal and maternal devotedness 
which she has left for her young country-women. As the wife 
of the first American ambassador to the haughty court of 
Great Britain, we cannot but admire the beautiful propriety 
of her conduct; but there is to us infinitely more interest in 
the home pictures she gives of her own housekeeping, and the 
beauty of that domestic order, which no public display had 
ever made her undervalue or neglect. 

We shall not attempt to describe the subjects or spirit 
of the “‘ Letters”—the work ought to be in the hands of every 
American woman; and we will not satisfy the curiosity by a 
table of contents. But one or two extracts may quicken the 
wish to obtain the whole. The first is from a letter dated 
Autiel, (near Paris) 1784. 





“« As to speaking French, I make bat little progress in that; 
but I have acquired much more facility in reading it. My 
acquaintance with French ladies is very small. The Marquise 
de la Fayette was in the country when I first came, and con- 
tinued out until November. Immediately upon her coming 
into Paris, I called and paid my compliments to her. She is a 
very agreeable lady, and speaks English with tolerable ease. 
We sent our servant, as is the custom, with our names, into 
the house, to inquire if she was at home. We were informed 
that she was not. The carriage was just turning from the 
door, when a servant came running out to inform us that 
Madame would be glad to see us; upon which Mr. Adams 
carried me in and introduced me. The Marquise met me at 
the door, and with the freedom of an old acquaintance, and 
the rapture peculiar to the ladies of this nation, caught me 
by the hand and gave me a salute u each cheek, most 
heartily rejoiced to see me. You would have supposed I had 
been some long absent friend, whom ehe dearly loved. She 

resented me to her mother and sister, who were present with 

er, all sitting together in her bedroom, quite en familie. 
One of the ladies was knitting. The Marquise herself was in 
a ehintz gown. She is a middle-sized lady, sprightly and 
agreeable ; and professes herself strongly attached to Ameri- 
cans. She supports an amiable character, is fond of her 
children, and very attentive to them, which is not the general 
character of ladies of high rank in Europe. In a few days, 
she returned my visit, upon which we sent her a card of in- 
vitation to dine. She came; we had a large company. There 
is not a lady in our country, who would have gone abroad to 
dine so little dressed; and one of our fine American ladies, 
who sat by me, whispered to me, ‘Good Heavens! how aw- 
fully she is dressed.’ I could not forbear returning the whis- 

r, which I most sincerely despised, by replying, that the 
Fad *s rank sets her above the little formalities of dress. She 
had on a brown Florence gown and petticoat—which is the 
only silk, excepting satins, which is worn here in the winter, 
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a plain double gauze handkerchief, a pretty cup, with a white 
riband in it; and looked very neat. The rouge ‘tis true, 
was not so artfully laid on, as upon the faces of the American 
ladies who were present. Whilst they were glittering with 
diamonds, watch chains, girdle-buckles, &c., the Marquise 
was nowise rutfled by her own different appearance. A really 
well-bred French lady has the most ease in her manners that 
you can possibly conceive of. It is studied by them as an art, 
and they render it nature. It requires some time, you know, 
before any fushion quite new, becomes familiar to us. The 
dress of the French ladies has the most taste and variety in 
it, of any I have yet seen ; but these are topics [ must reserve 
to amuse my young acquaintance with. I have seen none, 
however, whe carry the extravagance of dress to such a 
height as the Americans who are here, some of whom, [ have 
reason to think, live at an expense double what is allowed to 
the American minister. They must, however, abide the con- 
sequences.” 


The next is dated London, 1785. In this, as in many other 
letters, Mrs. Adams displays her true American feeling. But 
she is not so blinded by it as to be insensible to the follies of 
her countrywomen; one of which is, their inordinate love of 
dress, and often wicked extravagance ; wicked, because it in- 
volves others in debts or losses. We wish we could say that 
all this folly was done away by our improved methods of fe- 
male education! 


“Notwithstanding the English boast so much of their 
beauties, I do not think they have really so much of it as you 
will find amongst the same proportion of people in America. 
It is true that their complexions are undoubtedly fairer than 
the French, and in general their figures are good. Of this 
they make the best; but I have not seen a lady in England 
who can bear a comparison with Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. Platt, 
and a Miss Hamilton, who is a Philadelphia young lady.— 
Amongst the most celebrated of their beauties stands the 

hess of Devonshire, who is masculine in her appearance. 
Lady Salisbury is small and genteel, but her complexion is 
bad; and Lady Talbot is not a Mrs. Bingham, who, taken 
altogether, is the finest woman I ever saw. The intelligence 
of her countenance, or rather, I ought to say animation, the 
elegance of her form and the affability of her manners, con- 
vert you into admiration; and one bas only to lament too 
mach dissipation and frivolity of amusement, which have 
weaned her from her native country, and given her a passion 
and thirst after all the luxuries of Europe. 

“ The finest lish woman | have seen, is the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Dana, brother to our Mr. Dana; he resides in the 
country, but was in London with two of his daughters, when 
I first came here. I saw her first at Ranelagh. i was struck 
with her appearance, and endeavoured to find out who she 
was; for she appeared like Calypso among her nymphs, deli- 
cate and modest. She was easily known from the crowd, as 
a stranger. I had not long admired her, before she was 
brought by her father and introduced to me, after which she 
made a visit, with her sister, who was much out of health. 
At the same time that she has the best title of any English 
woman I have seen, to the rank of a divinity, I would not 
have it forgotten that her father is an American, and, as he 
was remarkably handsome, no doubt she owes a large share 
of her beauty to him.” 


The History of the Anglo Saxons, from the earliest period to 
the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1841. 

It is gratifying to perceive the high degree of superiority 
which this book possesses, in its mechanical execution over 
most of the American reprints. The type is large and clear, 
the paper firm and white, and the binding neat and elegant. 
This shows a proper spirit in the publishers, and gives us 
reason to hope for the early approach of that happy time when 
the books issued from our home press will rival the best pro- 
ductions of foreign establishments. 

Of the merits of Mr. Turner's work nothing need be said. 
Tt has been so long before the public that its merits are abun- 
dantly known, and generally appreciated. No similar history 
has been more largely or more justly applauded than this. 
The extent and accuracy of the research—the skill and elabo- 
ration—the acuteness, and well imbued spirit of the author, 
are matters of common and familiar knowledge. To this 
history he addressed himself with a zeal and affection that 
overcame all difficulties, and he has produced a most instruc- 
tive and entertaining work. 

The edition of this valuable work, now published by Carey 
& Hart, is from the latest English edition, and contains the 
original Saxon characters, which, in the French edition, are 


omitted. To students of the language this is highly impor- 
tant. 


Notes on the United States of America. By George Combe. 
2 vols. i841. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Combe came to this country on subjects connected with 
the advancement of phrenological instraction. During the 
intervals not bestowed upon his favourite topic, he found 
leisure to note his observations of the men and things which 
arrested his attention; an: the result of his impressions is 
now given to the public. So far as we can judge, Mr. Combe’s 
observations are characterized by great candour, and his 
opinions are intelligent and well furmed. 





The Life and Adventures of Bruce. the African Traveller. 
By Sir Francis B. Head. 1 vol. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1841. 

A very valuable and entertaining work, containing both 
useful and agreeable information. Now that the prejudice 
against Bruce has died away, the notices which are here made 
of his surprising adventures and great services will be read 
with unmixed interest. 





Lives of John Jay and Alexander Hamilton. 1 vol. 1841. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The name of this volume will ensure it an ample sale. No 
American would willingly be without the biographies of his 
eminent countrymen, when they can be had in such a cheap 
and convenient form. 


Characteristics of Goethe. By Mrs. Sarah Austin. 2 vols. 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1841. 

Mrs. Austin has translated from the German, various no- 
tices of the great poet, by hia friends and contemporaries, 
and combined them in these volumes with such remarks of her 
own as are necessary for elucidation; and in this way has 
made a book full of interest to the general reader, and espe- 
cially valuable to the student of German literature. 





Carleton: a Tale of the Revolution. 2 vols. Lea & Blanch- 
ard, Philadelphia, 1841. 


An original American novel which we have not found time 
to read, but which we hear well spoken of by those who have. 





The Trial of Jesus before Caiaphas and Pilate. By M. Du- 
pin. Translated from the French by a member of the Ame- 
rican Bar. Bostou: Little & Brown. pp. 88. Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia. 

This is a very curious and interesting work, and originating 
as it does from a source whence we should not have looked 
for any display of zeal in sustaining the traths of Bible his- 
tory, adds to its value. It is an argument to show that ac- 
cording to the laws and customs of the Jews, Jesus Christ 
was unjustly condemned. It was called forth by the work 
of a learned Jewish physician, Mr. Salvador, who a few years 
since, published a work in which he maintained the contrary. 
We hope the book will be extensively read. 


The Journal of the Ministry at large. Boston: William 
Crosby & Co. 

Here we have a new monthly periodical, which has a field 
to itself, and promises todo much good. The Editor, Rev. 
Charles F. Barnard, has been for some years sedulously en- 
gaged in ministering to the poor. He is now the pastor of the 
Warren street Chapel, designed as a place of worship for 
children, particularly; and the influence he has obtained over 
this class has been, we think, most judiciously exerted.—The 
periodical he has undertaken is intended to co-operate with the 
efforts of the ministry-at-large—or, in other words, will “ aim 
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to promote the general interestsof civilization and Christianity, 
especially in large towns.”—There are several excellent papers 
in this number—one on “ The Rights of the Poor,” by Rev. J. 
H. Clark, Rector of Grace Church ; and another entitled “ The 
Law of Christ,” a sermon addressed to children, by the Rev. 
Mr. Fox. It is well, even beautifully written; and we learn 
that more than four thousand copies have been sold, which 
proves that it is popular. The short articles in this magazine 
are well prepared, and we doubt not the work will be encou- 
raged. 


The Christian World —The sixth number of this periodical 
is a very interesting one; and from the success, thus far, of 
the plan, we think the Editor, Rev. T. H. Stockton, has good 
prospect of carrying it through the first year, (usually a hard 
trial) most triumphantly. {t is of a liberal and truly Christian 
character, and we hope will be extensively circulated. 





Past Days.—A Story for Children. By Esther Whitlack. 

A very interesting book, full of pure thoughts, and delipea- 
ting, with much pathos, the happiness which right conduct 
always confers, even under the pressure of sorrows and mis- 
fortunes. We commend it to the young. 





Ten Thousand a Year—New Edition. 
Carey & Hart have published, in a very large 8vo. volume, 
a new edition of this admirable tale. The present edition 
comprises the four volumes of the former one, and is sold at 
the low price of $1 25 per copy, thus placing this admirable 
work within the reach of every person. 


Life of De Witt Clinton, by James Renwick, LL.D. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1840. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Few names, connected with the political history of this 
country, are more famiiiar than that of the distinguished 
subject of this ir. Apr t actor in many of the 
scenes which have been most strongly marked by the conflicts 
of party, and uniformly pursuing a course which exposed him 
to the bitterest assaults of those who were opposed to his 
measures, while it elevated him in an equal degree in the 
estimation of those who approved them, no public man has 
reccived a greater share of censure, or been an vbject of more 
lavish praise. Even now, though many years have elapsed 
since he was called away from the stage of action, opinion is 
yet divided as to the merits of his career as a statesman, 
though all are willing to admit that he possessed talents of a 
superior order, unflinching integrity, and an ardent desire to 
promote the general good. 

Professor Renwick, in his memoir, seems, so far as we can 
judge from a hasty perusal, to have endeavoured, at least, to 
be strictly impartial. While properly impressed with the 
merits of Mr. Clinton, he has not sought to conceal those 
things which were made matter of objection to him during 
his life; and in the discussion of his political views and acts 
has not euffered himself to be misled by personal attachment 
or devoted partizanship. 








The Life of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry. By Alexan- 
der Slidell Mackenzie 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1841. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Lieut. Slidell is so generally known as an accomplished and 
agreeable writer, that it is scarcely necessary for us to say 
that this work possesses all the advantages which graceful 
style and cultivated taste can bestow on it. Nor is it neces- 
sary to say that the incidents of a life so remarkable as was 
Perry's for gallantry, heroism, patriotism, and ability, could 
fail to prove highly attractive to his grateful and admiring 
countrymen. Still, we must be allowed to doubt whether the 
revival of ancient animosities, and the fresh exposure of 
wounds which ought to have been healed long since, can be 
productive of any service ; and we cannot but express a regret 
that at this time, when our navy stands in so much need of 


unanimity and concord among its members, any thing should 
be done to make wider than ever the unhappy breaches which 
have too long existed. 


The Patapsco, and other Poems, by Charles Soran. Baltimore 
N. Hickman, 1841. Carey 4 Hart, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Soran is not a professional poet. He is a mechanic of 
industrious habits; but having a lively imagination and a 
graceful taste, he ionally indulges himself in votive 
offerings to the muse. The elegant little volume he has now 
given to the public, contains the outpourings of some of hia 
leisure hours, and while it makes no pretensions to the highest 
order of mind, it well deserves liberal commendation. There 
is an air of tenderness and sweetness pervading all his pro- 
ductions, which cannot fail to recommend them to general 
favour. 





Poems of the Pleasures. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

This neat and well-printed volume contains The Pleasures 
of Imagination, by Akenside ; The Pleasures of Memory, by 
Rogers ; The Pleasures of Hope, by Campbell: and The Plea- 
sures of Friendship, by McHenry, with biographical notices 
of the authors, and critical dissertations on the merits of each 
of the poems. 


The Sovereignty of Mind: a Poem, by J. N. McJilton. Bal- 
timore: J. N. Lewis, 1841. Carey é Hart, Philadelphia. 
This poem was delivered before the Philomathean Society 

of Pennsylvania College, on the 16th February ult., and is 

published by them. The subject is one of high interest, and 
it is treated with much skill and force by the author. 


The Works of Lord Bacon, with a Memoir and Translation 
of his Latin writings. By Basil Montague, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 


The Works of Lord Bolingbroke, complete, with a Life. 
4 vols., 8vo. 

Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, edited by his sons. With 
a Sketch of his Life by Lord Brougham. 


The History of the Anglo-Saxons, by Sharon Turner. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

The Miscellaneous Works of T. Babington Macauley. 3 vols. 
8vu. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

A great reproach of American publications has heretofore 
been the miserable manner in which they have been prinfed. 
Indifferent type, coarse whity-brown paper, and loose and 
insufficient binding have lessened the comforts of reading, 
and just in the same proportion weakened the desire for it, 
while those who wished to obtain good editions of standard 
works for their libraries have been compelled to order them 
from abroad. 

We are glad to see that a decided improvement is taking 
place in this respect. Some of the publishing houses, in 
Boston, New York, and this city, have already shown it is 
not from want of material or skill that we have suffered this 
censure to rest upon us ; and in the works, the titles of which 
stand prefixed to this article, Carey & Hart are about to give 
another proof that if we have hitherto been excelled by fo- 
reigners in this respect, the time has come when they can no 
longer justly claim the superiority. The enterprising firm 
just named, with a spirit which is not less to be commended 
for its liberality than its sound discretion, have got up, and 
will shortly publish, these and other classics belonging to our 
literature, in a style of rare excellence, so that gentlemen and 
institutions wishing to procure splendid editions of their 
favourite authors, can now do so without the expense of send- 
ing to London for them. 

It is a matter of gratulation that in the present times when 
weak and trashy novels abound to an extent which is almost 
incredible, and almost to the exclusion of every thing else, 
that an attempt should be made to present the standard and 
most valued English authors in a form corresponding to their 
merits, and we hope the encouragement afforded to this un- 
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dertaking will be such, that it will be pursued through much 
of our literature which now remains almost asa sealed vo- 
lume to those who cannot afford to buy imported books. 


A Vindication of Classical Studies: by Charles H. Lyon, A. 
M. H.& 8. ner, 76 Bowery, New York, 1841. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. 

The question discussed in these pages has oecupied many 
of the ablest minds of the age, and it would therefore be un- 
reasonable to expect any thing very striking from those who 
now join in the controversy. Nevertheless Mr. Lyon has 
contrived to make his essay buth pleasing and novel; and we 
have no doubt will do good service to the cause in which he 
is embarked. 


Heads of the People. om & Hart, Philadelphia.—Second 


This popular work has, as we supposed, met with a recep- 
tion from the public almost unprecedented. The following 
notice we copy from the Richmond Star. 


“ We have before us a book with a handsome exterior and 
contents of the rarest excellence. It is decidedly the best 
thing we have seen for a twelvemonth, and is entitled * Heads 
of the People’—and the heads «f the people it is toa hair. It 
contains some twenty-five or more engraved sketches of pecu- 
liar and quaint characters, drawn to the life, and of them- 
selves worth all the price of the work. The tales which ac- 
company the heads are full of instruction and humour, and 
the work, on the whole, is a rare gem even in these * book 
days.’ It opens with a most graphic sketching of the ‘ Debtor 
and the Creditor,’ and no man can look at them without feel- 
ing a sympathetic stir running along the chords of his gizzard. 
It makes one feel to look at them. The ‘ President’ also, is 

— emphatically Pickwickian ~ its ——— sense, 

ring ‘ Collegian’—the plump ‘ Landlady’—the plod- 

ding " Stock oker’—the poor * Printer’s Devil,’ and lots of 
other ‘ werry pecooliar’ people,’ are dressed off to a nicety.” 


The Old Curiosity Shop. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

Complete at last. Admirable as are all Boz's works, this 
is not a whit behind the best of them. We do object a little 
to the catastrophe, but we suppose Dickens knew best what 
would suit the public taste.—Poor Nell! 


Barnaby Rudge. Lea & » ~ 70 Philadelphia. Nos. 1 
2. 


A worthy successor to the “ Old Clock.” The two Nos. 
now before us, give indication of much good reading. We 
perceive at once that the Locksmith will be a favourite— 
mach fun may be expected from Tappertit and Miggs. 


The Quadroone, by Professor my Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

We have not yet read this last work of the Professor's, but 
we perceive it very generally praised by the Press, and hear 
it well spoken of in private. 

Merry's Museum—Nos. 2 & 3, by Peter Parley's successor. 

These nambers are equal to the first in interest for the 
rising generation. 

—_—<F 


Powhattan—a Metrical Romance—by Seba Smith, the 
real Jack Downing, is ‘o be published soon, from the press of 
the Harpers, New York. 


The works of the late Dr. Follen, edited by his wife; who 
will also farnish a Memoir, is now in the press of Messrs. 
Hilliard, Gray & Co., Boston. 


Miss Sedgwick's Tour in Europe is also soon to be pub- 
lished. ° 


Waldie is now publishing in his “ Circulating Library,” 
Bulwer's “ Night and Morning,” an admirable novel, and one 
well calculated to increase the prosperity of his very excellent 
work. 


Ladies’ Repository, Cincinnati, Ohio. J. F. Wright, & L. 
Swomstedt. 
The Baltimore Phoeniz and Budget. Jones, Sherwood, & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Are the titles of two Magazines, just received—both of 
which put forth good claims to the patronage of the commu- 
nity. 





U. 8. Military Magazine. Huddy & Duval, Philadelphia. 

An excellent number, containing a coloured plate of an 
officer and private of the U. 8. Dragoon Corps—a well co- 
Joured and spirited picture of a military execution, illustrated 
by an agreeable story. 

The “ Analect” and not “* Amulet” is the title of the Ma- 
gazine noticed in our last, and which is published by Mr. J. 
H. Spinning, of Jersey City, N. J. 

The Second Canto of the “ Death of Achilles,” will appear 
in our next number. 


When an article is submitted to us for perusal, we wish 
distinctly to understand whether, if it is accepted, remunera- 
tion is expected. 





We will feel mach obliged to those who copy articles from 
the * Book” to give us credit. It is not asking much; but we 
should like to have it. 


We perceive it stated in several of our papers that one of 
our editors, Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, is attracting much 
attention in Paris, and is deservedly very popular. In a letter 
to ourselves, dated at Paris, she meutions her intention of 
blishing Pocahontas and other poems, in London. 
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THE COLOURED PLATE’ 


In this number is not offered entirely as a fashion-plate, for 
indeed we have no change to chronicle from April to May— 
but the dress is simply beautiful and very appropriate to the 
season. The lady appears to have been favoured with a very 
early copy of the May vumber. The border, it will be per- 
ceived, represents a cavalier serenading his Lady Love. 


——— 


PLEASING EXPERIMENTS. 
TO CHANGE THE COLOUR OF A ROSE. 


Hold a red rose over the blue flame of a common match, and 
the colour will be discharged wherever the fume touches the 
leaves of the flower, so as to render it beautifully variegated, 
or entirely white. If it be then dipped into water, the redness 
after a time, will be restored. 


LIGHT CHANGING WHITE INTO BLACK, 


Write upon linen with permanent ink, (which is a strong 
solution of nitrate of silver,) and the characters will be scarce- 
ly visible; remove the linen into a dark room, and they will 
not change; but expose them to a strong light, and they will 
be indelibly black. 


TO REVIVE APPARENTLY DEAD PLANTS, 


Make a strong solution of camphor in epirit of wine, which 
add to soft water, in the proportion of a diachm to a pint. 
If withered, or apparently dead plants be put into this liquid, 
and allowed to remain therein from two to three hours, they 
will revive. 

SINGULAR EFFECT OF TEARS. 

If tears are dropped on a dry piece of paper, stained with 
the juice of the petals of mallows or violets, they will change 
the paper to a permanently green colour. 








